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Strictures on Dramatic writing, theatrical representation, and 
the laws of the Drama generally ; interspersed with remarks 
on writers and performers, in illustration. 


Our people have not done much for the drama, except by in- 
sisting upon a steady supply of good and bad English actors, in 
the proportion of about five hundred of the latter to one of the 
former ; by building theatres all over our country, some of which 
are superior to the second class of London theatres ; and by play- 
ing here whatever is played there without much regard either to 
expense or propriety—even to the coronation of George the 
Fourth, or Tom and Jerry, although the most popular perform- 
ance never went so far probably as the tenth representation 
during a whole year with us, and would seldom bear to be re- 
peated for three suecessive nights, even in our largest cities ; 
while in England it may have run every night for several months, 
before it was put aside for another season. Almost every body 
here may go to see a fine actor once, if newly imported for a par- 
ticular purpose ; but very few would ever go to see the finest a 
second time in the same part, and probably not one in five hun- 
dred even of those who haunt the theatres, would take the trou- 
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ble to see him a third time. It is not so in the mother country. 
Night after night you may see the very same faces there. They 
love to see how the actor holds out ; how he varies, and how he 
improves; where he does a thing mechanically, and where by 
impulse ; in a word, they love as much to compare him with 
himself, as with his rivals. 

Owing to this remarkable difference in the habit of our com- 
munity, who seldom care to see the same actor twice in the same 
part, unless after a long interval, there isa lack of steady patron- 
age here, which no increase of population would ever be able té 
atone for, without a material change of sentiment among the play- 
goers, even of our largest towns. Nor should it be otherwise— 
our people are fond enough now of the trumpery they are fed 
with by common players. 

But there is little encouragement for dramatic writing in our 
country, for another reason. Our theatres are supplied with all 
the London pieces for nothing, and what is entitled to yet more 
consideration, after they are successful. What manager therefore 
ean afford to give any thing for a native play, beyond the profit 
of a third night’s representation—which would be rather an 
equivocal reward ; particularly when the play cannot be adapted 
to the stage without considerable expense, trouble and risk— 
your new author is not to be fobbed off with old seenery—or has 
been got up in a hurry by some youth who never saw a play, 
perhaps never read a play in all his life. We have known such 
a case to occur. 

But the drama, the legitimate and awful drama—lI do not mean 
the bastard issue of caricature and show, of barbarous pageantry 
and spectacle—is the generous, high-hearted offspring either of 
savage strength, walking with a loud voice among the unvisited 
solitudes of the human heart, or of poetry and eloquence under a 
high state of cultivation—perhaps under the highest, wandering 
about the earth, like the animated statuary of Olympus. The 
characters of the true drama, must be always either men or gods; 
men as they are in the glory and power of uncorrupt and semi- 
barbarous nature, or gods as they are when the licentious hier- 
archy of a bad heaven are forever treading the stage with the 
counterfeit bearing of humanity. Little should be expected there- 
fore in the way of dramatic authorship from a people who were 
never barbarians; who, notwithstanding they are of yesterday, 
are already able to enjoy the wisdom and hear the music of eve- 
ry gone-by age; and who, although they are admitted to the 
fellowship of the most cultivated nations, are still a great way 
behind them in that irritating, inward sense of beauty, which be- 
trays itself in the very speech and air, and will not be satisfied 
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with any thing short of perfection. We are precisely in that 
state now which disqualifies alike for the natural and for the artifi- 
cial. Our Gothie majesty departed from us—no, not from us— 
but from our fathers, four centuries ago; our day of subduing re- 
finement, of enervating luxury, has not yet arrived—thanks be to 
God. 

But we are not to abandon all hope even for this. Great 
things may still be done for the drama here, though we are not in 
a situation to do every thing. There is virtue enough left for 
the powerful to work with—a good constitution at the bottom of 
all the disease they see. And if they will but take advantage of 
the growing disinclination for theatrical entertainment, now to be 
observed among the well-educated, the gifted, and the pure of 
heart, and even among the fashionable of the mother country, 
though not there because of the corruptions of the theatre, it may 
be gradually and entirely changed, and perhaps converted into 
what it never has been yet, however the advocates of the stage 
may argue, nor ever will be, without a speedy and thorough re- 
formation, a great moral preacher for those who are never to be 
found in the way of any other moral preaching. There is yet 
another ground of hope for us. With our national vanity—vani- 
ty we say, for it wants the healthiness and strength of national 
pride; with our belief in the existence of a national literature 
among us, what should prevent our having, at least a national 
drama; a drama, that is peculiar to our country and charaeter- 
istic of ourselves ? 

Weare already like no other people on earth. We are under- 
going a thorough and mighty revolution, without perceiving or 
suspecting it. We multiply so fast, and the means of living are 
so plentiful with us, that we cannot be expected to march in the 
common highway of nations. With little or nothing to fear, what 
should hinder us from going through a course of experiments in 
every branch of literature as well as polities? For ourselves, 
we believe that the day is not far off, when we shall see nothing 
but domestic tragedies —prose-tragedies, in possession of the stage ; 
founded altogether upon the incidents and business of republican, 
every-day life. We believe too, that ere this generation shall 
have passed away, our theatres will be purged of rank, title, 
verse, and that childish love we see now in every thing that is 
played, whether serious or comic, and without which it is be- 
lieved that no play would be tolerated. Our comedies were 
originally written, as the French are now, in rhyme ; after that, 
as our tragedies are, in blank verse. Now they are written in 
prose. Have we not gained by the last change, even more than 
by the first? What should we say now to a comedy in rhyme ? 
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But the French still write their tragedies with rhyme ; we, ours, in 
blank verse ; the Germans a few of theirs in prose. The French 
therefore have not taken so much as the first step toward the nature 
of language in real life ; and we but one, where we have as much 
reason for taking the second as for taking the first, while the 
Germans have gone almost the whole length of what is required 
by our theory. So was it once with our novels, romances and 
story-books. For atime, they were crowded with giants, dwarfs, 
enchanters and hobgoblins. After this, they were haunted 
with ghosts, and peopled with captive princes, lords and ladies, 
who were always on stilts, and never allowed to do or say any 
thing as other people do. Where was the author then, with 
eourage to call upon our sympathies in favour of domestic or fa- 
miliar life? Yet who would endure a novel or a story now, 
which related only to love-sick princes and princesses? Even 
yet, however, we are not altogether free—our heroes and hero- 
ines are still creatures of high rank, or of gentle blood—for that’s 
the phrase; and few are they who dare to make the mere men 
and women of the world pass before us in a story. 

As it was with novels and romances, so was it with tragedies, 
comedies and histories, throughout the whole world of literature. 
As it is with novels, romances, and comedies now, so it will be 
with tragedies hereafter. The incidents will be such as every 
man may hope or dread to see. They will be described in 
common language,—that is, however beautiful and however 
strong it may be, in the language of life ; not perhaps of common 
every-day life, such as we hear in the market-place or by the 
way-side ; but in the language of that life which is intended to be 
pictured for us. In other words, men will not be expected to 
say what they have to say, either in poetry or blank verse, mere- 
ly because they are heroes weighed down to the earth by calamity. 
The catastrophe will be more of a domestic nature ; the business 
that of the inside even of palaces ; for it is there, and there only 
that we can judge of a hero, or of a nation, or sympathise with 
either. All men are alike in their crowns and sceptres. Would 
you see the difference between man and man ?—strip them of 
their robes of state. On high occasions, in the high places of the 
earth, with a nation looking at them, men are altogether artificial. 
They are no better than stage-players. Napoleon himself was 
nothing but a player-king, when he sat all the day long in one 
particular attitude to receive the deputies in the Champ de Mai. 
No wonder he was charged with liaving taken lessons of Talma. 
But upon the sick-bed—at home—sitting with a wife or child, 
and nobody to keep guard over their kingship—in solitude—they 
are human beings—they are men. 
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Yes, we hope to see the day, and we believe it is not far off, 
when the true nature of the drama will be understood here, if no 
where else ; when its purposes and powers will be consecrated anew 
to the great uses of morality. Think What an everlasting brightness 
would settle on the burial-place of that man, who should venture 
to tear away forever all the encumbering magnificence, and costly 
spectacle, and corrupting superfluity, from the great, simple, 
stern spirit of the drama! purging her habitation as with fire, and 
consuming the machinery of her whole toy-shop to ashes. For 
ourselves, we would not drive her from among us—if it could be 
helped. But we would set up for her a new dwelling-place, en- 
dow her priesthood anew, and consecrate them wholly and com- 
pletely and before the eyes of all the earth, to the business of 
every-day humanity. One of two things must be done immedi- 
ately, or the lofty dominion of the stage, whether for good or 
evil, is done with among us. The powerful must gather to- 
gether and tear up her old foundations, and build her a new place, 
higher up than ever, upon some inaccessible height, where over- 
laden with pomp, and obscured with a continual fluctuation of 
shadow, darkness and mist, she may spend her life among preci- 
pices and clouds, leaving men and women to marvel and guess at 
her unapproachable, unintelligible shape ; taking from her all the 
affecting signs of humanity—all her simple and affectionate ways, 
—all that brings her near to the human heart—making her alto- 
gether spiritual, above and beyond the fellowship of our nature ; 
they must either do this, or they must come together and charm 
her down from her mid-way abiding place, to the green earth, 
the purple water, and the shadowy wilderness of life ; to the more 
familiar household places of earth, where they that love her 
would always hope to find her. 

If we recall the history of the stage here, we shall find that to- 
gether with a few poor tragedies, our country has brought forth, 
more in play than in labour, a hundred or two of wretched farces 
and worse comedies ; every character, every peculiarity, every 
sentiment, and every provincialism of which, instead of being 
American or characteristic of Americans, were English, or Scotch, 
or Irish, even while they were intended to be American; and 
two or three of considerable worth, which, but for the base appe- 
tite of the day would have been established in favour, though they 
are now forgotten along with their titles and their authors. The 
fact is, we are inclined to believe that what is called broad 
situation has been the death of the familiar English drama. 
Every part is overcharged for the gratification of the mob. The 
deaf multitude are to be ministered to, soothed and flattered, in- 
stead of being made wiser and better, while they are off their 
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guard, by the help of that engine, which is never stirred by a 
strong hand, no, nor touched, but the very depths of the human 
heart are stirred with it, for joy or sorrow. Every thing is 
offered up in sacrifice to them; truth, character, incident and 
moral—if moral there should happen to be; or any other sub- 
stitute therefor—than that which breaks out here and there in 
a wretched clap-trap, or a schoolboy flourish, generally the after- 
thoughts of a friend, or the interpolations of a manager, to coun- 
teract the tendency of a play, the whole scope and bearing of 
which is to show that husbands, fathers and lovers are a kind of 
cattle whom it is the duty of spirited wives, daughters and mis- 
tresses to overreach and betray. There being a great love of 
mystery abroad—plays are altogether a mystery now. The plot 
is a mystery, the very language a mystery. People go to the 
theatre for the declared purpose of seeing what they never did 
see, and what they never expect to see any where else. They do 
not go to study themselves in a great illuminated mirror, as 
broad and as deep as the sea; before the face of which whole 
generations may walk for ever and ever, without crowding each 
other, or startling the spectator with a sense of antiquity, or 
change, or anachronism. No—but they journey thither merely 
to see what is never to be met with, nor heard of in real life. 
Tragedies and comedies both, when properly prepared, are 
razéed into three-act pieces; and every act peradventure into 
what were anciently the fair proportions of a scene. Characters 
are made by a particular sort of dress ; or by giving the individual 
a phrase or two, which he keeps repeating, nobody knows why, 
as he goes about hither and thither, nobody knows wherefore, 
from the beginning to the end of the piece. But the mob enjoy 
the joke ; it is the only thing perhaps they are able to anticipate, 
after the character has opened his mouth once, and the only thing 
they are able to remember after they have got away. The sin 
of this may be charged to Shakspeare. But for his ‘ that’s the 
humour of it,’ and ‘ sweet Anne Page,’ in a play, which, take it 
altogether, has more the appearance of a modern manufacture, got 
up to order, than any thing else he ever wrote—almost every char- 
acter but Falstaff’s having a decidedly modern air, and that as we 
all know was done for Elizabeth by contract ;—but for the ever- 
lasting repetition of these watch-words by Shakspeare, we never 
should have been troubled with characters, which are made, now 
by saying at every step and pause of the dialogue, ‘ that’s your 
sort, keep moving,’ or ‘ thank ye, good sir, I owe you one,’ or 
‘pro-di-gi-ous,’ or ‘ lots o’ this, and lots o’ that ;’ and now, by talking 
forever about watches, or heraldry, or his late majesty of blessed 
memory; mere tricks that are borne with by the multitude as a 
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substitute for all that is valuable, or in other words, for all that is 
worth preserving, or worth representing in character. Not that 
people are never found in real life, who are very, very tiresome 
—nor that others do not talk by the year about watches and her- 
aldry—nor that we may not see in the public highway, many a 
man who is to be distinguished only by a pet-phrase, or a strange 
hat, a by-word, or a big nose. But are such people to be 
made characters of? to be worked up for the stage? Because 
they are insupportable in life, are they to be made immortal? 
Are they to be dramatized for such things? Have we come to 
this, that the purveyors of the stage, authors, actors, and the 
stage itself, are to be made use of to perpetuate such individuali- 
ty? Are these wretched automata, characters? Do they de- 
serve to be so regarded? If so, any body may turn off characters 
by the parish. A label on the forehead, or a phrase in the 
mouth ; a scar on the face, or a hump at the back were enough. 
They may do for a bungler, to be sure, like an obtrusive wart, ora 
well-known hair-lip for a poor painter, not merely to corroborate 
and secure, but to constitute a likeness; but they are unworthy 
of such men as Sir Walter Scott and a few others, on whom the 
small writers of the day depend for a supply of what are called 
characters, both for the stage and the closet; for the poem, the 
play and the story-book. 

But there is another stumbling-block in our way. We donot 
so much want originality, as originality of a particular kind, which 
we have not, and are not likely to have, unless we are made 
to perceive the deficiency by reproach. We.are prone to imitate 
the English—yet if we consider the subject seriously, their man- 
ners and our manners, their habits of life and ours, we must ae- 
knowledge that what would be well suited to them is not likely 
to be well suited tous. Weare untitled plebeians—or rather we 
profess to be so; they are a nation of aristocrats, from the high- 
est to the lowest ; for even the lowest, so long as he has a drop 
of blood in him, will claim relationship with somebody whom it 
is the duty of all Englishmen to revere on account of his rank. 
We are comparatively a nation of brothers, between whom a 
great inheritance was divided but the other day. Inequalities 
exist to be sure ; and they should exist for the encouragement of 
industry and virtue; but there are no such inequalities as are 
entailed there, established by law and perpetuated forever; no 
hereditary, unforfeitable and indestructible supremacy. Instead of 
imitating the writers of the mother country therefore, and crowd- 
ing our books and plays with nobility, and the doings of a nobili- 
ty ; satisfied with being original here and there by a phrase, or a 
name, or a stage-trick, why not leave their path entirely, and 
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betake ourselves to another? We have material enough in our 
society for every purpose ; we may not, and have not indeed, 
many humourists; but we have a plenty of characters, and char- 
acters peculiar to our nation, ready to be worked up, without 
resorting to mere individuality or idiosynerasy. 

The character of our literature must and will depend for a long 
while yet, much more upon its originality than upon any thing 
else. No matter how excellent an author may be, if there is any 
imitation to be perceived, any borrowing or copying, though it be 
from the best of English authors, or even from the best of English 
schools, his reputation, we may be sure, will be neither large nor 
lasting. But on the contrary, if he is bold and original, simple and 
strong, or even extravagant and strong, he will find favour at first 
with all who understand the language of nature and peculiarity ; 
and will grow in favour with every age that cares about a na- 
tional literature, either for itself or others. We depend much 
upon what is said of our books and authors by the men of Europe, 
and altogether too much upon what is said of them at London and 
Edinburgh. But the men of Europe do not want American va- 
rieties of what is substantially English. They do not care for 
European flowers and plants from our soil, so much as they do 
for flowers and plants which are peculiar to our country, indige- 
nous to the New World—plants and flowers, the virtues and 
beauties, or the evil properties of which, are unlike those of any 
thing which they are familiar with at home. : 

There is yet another subject, upon which, though the very 
name were enough to drive alight reader away, like the mention 
of political economy, we believe there is yet much to be said, 
though that much, we believe, might be said in a page or two at 
the most. We allude to the Unities ;—having an idea that they 
might often be more strictly observed with advantage than they 
ever arenow. But we have only to say here, that in our opinion 
the liberties which are allowed dramatic authors with respect to 
time and place, are already greater than they should be ; and that 
we believe they might be abridged, not only without mischief, 
but with real advantage to the drama. To show that this may be 
done, we ourselves have constructed two tragedies, one of which 
requires the spectator to acquiesce in the representation, not of 
twenty years, nor of three days, but of one day ; while the other 
would occupy precisely the same number of hours on the stage, 
that are supposed to pass in the story. 

But there is another evil—another and a more overshadowing 
despotism still, to make war with. We refer to the language 
of the drama. It is far too poetical for the stage. It would be 
no very difficult matter to show, from the highest authority, that 
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what the world receive for superb writing or fine poetry, is alto- 
gether out of place in the drama ; that all embellishment, exagge- 
ration, or splendour of imagery and thought, are absurd to the last 
degree in the pathetic, the impassioned or the solemn of tragedy, 
and only to be endured in the descriptive passages, where the 
character may be supposed to have both opportunity and inclina- 
tion for making poetry, for preparation and for rehearsal ; or where 
it is intended as a rebuke for the untimely extravagance or exag- 
geration of another. As for example, where Kent, in Lear, speaks 
of— 


—————the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phoebus’ front. 


Here, it is altogether proper and suitable ; but it would not have 
been so, had he burst into such extemporaneous poetry, without 
any similar provocation. 

We believe that men do not, in any case, talk poetry, while 
they are much in earnest ; nor ever, when they are taken by 
surprise : that when poetical expressions are put into the mouth 
of a man, under the influence of strong passion, or feeling, they 
are absurd and foolish, exactly in proportion to the depth and 
sincerity of his passion, or feeling ; and a correspondent outrage 
upon all our experience of the human heart: that when a person 
talks very beautifully under pain or sorrow, it is always a sign, 
not only of great preparation, but of insincerity, even to the very 
multitude ; and that, so universal is this opinion every where, 
notwithstanding the mischievous prejudices in favour of poetry 
and rhetoric, which incline us to forgive them wherever they 
appear, that it would in all probability be fatal for any human 
creature, while his character or life was in great jeopardy, to, 
make what is called a fine speech in hig own behalf. 

An eloquent speech he might make—for the true eloquence of 
spoken language is always familiar, simple and strong—and al- 
ways destitute of ornament, exactly in proportion to the solemni- 
ty of the occasion, and the sincerity of the speaker. But the 
eloquence of written language is always the reverse. 

Compare the eloquence of old men, women, and little children, 
when it brings the tears into your eyes, with that which men 
usually call eloquence : nay, compare the eloquence of all man- 
kind, while they are grievously beset with suffering, or sorrow, 
or calamity—with the eloquence of the same persons, after such 
suffering, sorrow and calamity, are all over and gone. Compare 
what they say with what they write: and compare what they 
have said, at the time of their suffering, with what they have said 
after their suffering was over; and you will find in every ease, 


that their language on paper, and their language after their suffer- 
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ing is over, were most poetical. And why ?—Because they have 
had leisure and repose for exaggeration ; and because they no 
longer feel very deeply. 

The spoken eloquence of all people under suffering, is unpre- 
meditated, natural even while running into exaggeration; un- 
qualified—ineoherent—and very affecting: sometimes it is all 
broken up, and so full of repetition, that if it were written down, 
it would appear unintelligible ; and yet, under the articulation of 
one whose mouth trembled with emotion, it may have been un- 
speakably eloquent. 

The written eloquence of all people, on the contrary, is full 
of pomp and poetry ; characterized by a splendour of diction, 
and a want of simplicity, exactly in proportion to the talents of the 
writer, and the time that he has had for preparation. 

The first is the language of men, while they are unhappy ; the 
last, that of the same men, after they have ceased to be unhappy. 

But upon the stage, people are supposed to be unhappy—not 
merely to have been so. How absurd therefore, to put into their 
mouths that very language, which is never heard from people 
while they are unhappy. 

A man may tell you, it is very true, under the pressure of great 
pain, that he is ready to go distracted ; or that something abides 
upon him with acrushing weight. But the moment he does so, 
you know very well that he isin no danger, either of going 
distracted or of being crushed. Under a sharp tooth-ache, or the 
weight of half a hundred upon his chest, this might be his lan- 
guage ; but increase the one to agony, and quadruple the other, 
so that there is much more likelihood of his being crushed, or of 
going distracted, and you will probably hear no complaint at all 
—most assuredly none of a poetical nature. 

Let him at such a time, assure you that his heart is absolutely 
exhausted ; his brain afire, and it is ten to one that you would be 
inclined to leave him to his fate, assured, in your own soul, that 
the weight and pain were not likely to do him any serious injury. 

Are these things true? or are they not ?—If true, under what 
pretence is it, we pray you, that rich and poetical language is put 
into the mouths of men, while they are to appear in a state of 
actual suffering, excitement, or distraction? and while we are 
called upon to believe in their convulsions of joy and sorrow—or 
in their deep, inexpressible and inarticulate wo ? 

It were idle to repeat, that passion is always poetical; that 
when people suffer, they seek to give others an idea of their suf- 
fering by extravagant phraseology ; because, however true this 
may be to a certain extent, and in a certain way, it is not true 
when applied to that suffering, and that passion, which are sufhi- 
ciently profound and sincere for dramatic representation. 
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Nor would it be less idle to say, that if we desire to make 
another feel, by acting or speaking, we ourselves must exaggerate 
, our feeling—or feel extravagantly ; as if that law would prove, 

that they who pretend to feel—in whatever language they may 
choose to express themselves—will always make others feel just 
in proportion to their poetical extravagance ; or, in proportion as 
they exaggerate their feeling. 

The people of the stage have come at last into a belief, which 
they express by a maxim, that great feeling is a disqualification 
for fine speaking and fine acting. Let us have the counterfeit, 
not the reality, they say, and say wisely: But then they go fur- 
ther, and say what is not so wise—Let us have whatever we 
have with as little feeling as possible. If you mean to act well, 
feel nothing. The less you feel, the more excellent will be your 
acting. And yet this extraordinary paradox may have. much 
truth in it. If an actor were to feel all that he pretends to feel, 
there would be no merit in his acting—for there would be no 
acting at all. Nay, if he felt a fiftieth part of what he is often 
called upon to express, he would forget his part—spurn the lan- 
guage—and set the audience at naught. 

And so too, it would be idle to quote the poetry of scripture, 
or that of the oriental nations. Because all poetry except that 
of the drama, is written for singing, recitation, or reading, not for 
talking: while that poetry about which we are now arguing is 
written chiefly, if not altogether, for the purpose of being talked, 

Still however, it may be worth our while to enquire whether 
passion is or is not given to poetry? And whether it is or is not 
a fact, that suffering is prone to exaggeration, and that exaggera- 
tion provokes our sympathy. 

But, let us first ascertain what poetry and exaggeration are. 

There will be no great difficulty in this ; for those who define 
poetry, while they are arguing for that poetry which they ima- 
gine to be the legitimate language of passion, always give exam- 
ples of beautiful exaggeration ; so that for the purpose of our 
present enquiry there will be no unfairness in considering poetry 
and beautiful exaggeration as convertible terms. 

Men, having found that all people under a certain degree of 
pain or sorrow are prone to exaggeration, have concluded, not 
very irrationally, that the greater their pain and sorrow, the 
greater will be their exaggeration. In this they are mistaken, as 
we have already shown by the example of the man under a 
great pressure and a great pain. 

But they do not stop there, Having found as they suppose, 
that the greater their sorrow and pain the greater their exagge- 
ration,—they conclude that the reverse of the proposition is 
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equally true; and of course that the greater the exaggeration 
short of absolute nonsense, in the language of one apparently 
suffering under pain or sorrow, the greater is that pain or sorrow. 
But this we have already shown to be false, by the same ex- 
ample. Great outecries are never much heeded. 





Letters from England. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 
Dear ' 


In reply to what you say about William Cobbett, I must re- 
mark that I have never seen him, though I have been at his house, 
and have narrowly escaped seeing him several times. But I know 
many of his personal friends, or those who, at some period or other 
of their lives, have been his personal friends; and their testimo- 
ny, to say the least of it, is exceedingly unfavourable. Sir Francis 
Burdett, whom he has betrayed and abused, cheated and borrow- 
ed money of, time and again, still speaks kindly of the “ old ruf- 
fian” as he is called by another, who knew him best in the thick- 
est of his trouble, and stood by him through the darkest hour he 
ever saw. But they all agree in one thing that will astonish you ; 
all that know him very intimately, his friends as well as his ene- 
mies ;—they say, and you may judge of my surprise when they 
offered to furnish me with the proof, that he is not a man of courage ; 
that he is wanting not only in moral, but in physical or constitu- 
tional courage ; and I confess to you that I am now inclined to be of 
that opinion. The foremost men who supported him at Coventry I 
happen to know, and they do not scruple to say that he lost his 
election by his want of reasonable manhood. He blustered to be 
sure ; and according to the testimony of another who advanced a 
part of the election money, which Cobbett has never paid, he cut 
his way up to the polls once, with a snuff box in his right-hand, 
grasped so that every man he struck, if he had struck any, would 
have been obliged to yield. But the most unequivocal, decided, 
and overpowering testimony, is that of the celebrated Mr. Place, 
the tailor of Parliament-street Charing-cross, one of the most pro- 
found political economists of the age, a writer in the Westminster Re- 
view, the leader of a party, the contriver and the framer of bills in 
parliament, which Sir Francis Burdett and others are glad to help 
earry through. Mr. Place, when speaking of Cobbett or to Cob- 
bett, does not scruple to denounce him as the most unprincipled and 
cowardly of men. He gives many factsin proof; but one, which 
is generally known to be true by those acquainted with the cir- 
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stances of that period, isenough to mention here. Before he was 
brought up for trial, in the celebrated case which led to his tem- 
porary expatriation to our country, he consulted with Mr. Place, 
and together they framed a defence, founded partly upon law, 
partly upon facts, and partly upon the avowed opinion of the chief- 
judge, who had committed himself over and over again with re- 
gare to the very principle in issue ; the defence would appear to 
ave been good enough, at least for argument, and had it been 
eee IR with, according to the promise by Cobbett, it must 
ave had a — effect upon the mere multitude. But his 
heart failed him when he came to trial—he forgot his own points 
—backed out—behaved, says Place, like a great, awkward, fright- 
ened girl, and at last, on being committed, offered to give up his 
Register, abandon the whole project he had started with, and sub- 
scribe to any thing, provided the king’s prosecution would not call 
him up for judgment. Place went to see him at this time, and 
found him walking the floor, striking his hands together, and 
throwing up his arms like a man beside himself, with fear. Hav- 
ing waited a good while for these transports to subside, Mr. Place 
jumped up in a passion, telling him he had no patience with him for 
such folly and baseness ; and after bearing down upon him, like a 
seventy-four, with a tremendous cannonade of invective and re- 
roach, left him—he hoped forever, telling him at the door, to make 
is peace with government on the best terms he could. 

It is only by a certain sort of people that Mr. Cobbett is tol- 
lerated; and though the Edinburgh Review thought proper not 
long since to dub him a “ giant,” the general opinion of the en- 
lightened multitude is, that except on the subject of our country— 
Mr. Cobbett is not to be trusted. But of us, and of our affairs, 
they still regard him as authority, the best and wisest of them, 
with what safety and reasonableness, may be inferred from any one 
of a score of passages to be found in his Registers touching Ame- 
rica. Take one, which | have this moment met with. “ Being 
convinced,” says he, “ that the fate of England during the next 
twenty years, will very much depend upon her relative situation 
with regard to America, meaning as I always do when I use the 
word, that great nation the United States, 1 wished to furnish my- 
self and my sons with such books of that‘country as would enable 
me to see what a state brother Jonathan was really in.” — After 
which he proceeds to give what his countrymen regard as a portrait 
of our national character, and among other things, he says nobody 
comes up to Jonathan for coolness.” * * ‘ These famous negotia- 
tors, alluding to (Messrs. Gambier, Goulbourn, and Adams) gavea 
sine qua non, and afterwards abandoned every particle of it. The 
Americans answered this sine qua non, by giving that name to a 
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new sloop of war, just then to be launched. This is their laconic 
and quiet way of doing things”. He then gives a catalogue of 
American works imported by him, adding, “‘ suchis the list of books 
which I have got in order to know all about this powerful coun- 
try, of which country I know the more, because I personally know 
the men.” 

I have not followed Mr. C.’s punctuation, because I have been 
obliged to copy in a hurry, and the original is half made up of 
italics and capitals; nor do I stop to find fault with his awkward 
round-about mode of expression, where it occurs; for I would 
overlook much ina writer so remarkable for great vigour of thought 
and great vigor of style, in this age of emasculation for both ; but 
I do find: fault with him for pretending to know the American 
character well—the national character of the Americans I should 
say ; for it is that which he undertakes to describe, when he says 
that nobody comes up to Jonathan for coolness ; and that such isthe 
quiet and laconic way of doing things in America. If be were 
describing the native New England character, there would be 
some show of truth in what he says; but to say so of the nation- 
al character of the Americans, would be to say not only what is 
untrue, but ridiculously untrue. We cool—we quiet—we lacon- 
ic! why we are talkative to a proverb, rash to a proverb, and 
altogether a most unquiet people, as every body knows who 
knows any thing about us. 

And as for the story about the sloop of war, to which they gave 
(in their cool, quiet and laconic way) the name of which he speaks, 
there is not one word of truth in it. We never had a sloop of 
war of that name—though I believe we had a privateer. 

As a people, the New Englanders are about as much too quiet, 
and laconic, and cool, as their generous, high-hearted brethren of 
the south are too noisy, inflammable and wordy : and yet, you meet 
with men every day in the heart of New England, who would be 
thought over-talkative in France, and rather techy and blustering 
any where, among any people that ever lived. The portrait of the 
New Englander by Mr. Matthews, in that particular is not over- 
charged—his familiarity, his readiness to take offence, and his loud 
formidable threatening, are no caricature of what may be met with 
every day in the coolest'parts of New England, among the quiet- 
est of her population.- But the national character appears to me 
to lie between the two; and may be judged of by the operations 
of the federal government, for they of course are the result of that 
combination of individual and sectional character, which goes to 
make up a national character. 

For myself I should say, if I were called upon to describe our 
nation—the twenty-six united states of America, as a whole, 
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and"in a few words, that they have no remarkable, nor decided, 
nor peculiar moral character as a nation. Their distinguishing pe- 
culiarities appear to me to be political. But if any body in Eng- 
land were very anxious to see a pure specimen of the native 
Yankee, such as Mr. Matthews would represent, if the New 
England character were to be truly represented by him—I should 
say with you, look at sir Francis Burdett, or at Robert Owen of 
Lanark. Either would pass throughout New England for a native 
New Englander. Their carriage, their look and voice, their gene- 
ral habits in society, are so very much like those of the New Eng- 
lander and the well educated American of the new states, to the 
west of the Alleghany mountains, that I could never listen to either 
for five minutes without being carried away by the delusion. 
Those of the English who have seen either Mr. Clay (one of the 
embryo-candidates for the presidential chair and one of the nego- 
tiators at Ghent) or Mr. John Randolph, of Roanoke, one of our 
head aristoerats—and though a little touched in the upper-story just 
now, a superior man, particularly in conversation or at the dinner 
table with superior men, will confess that what I have said is true. 
But how could Mr. Cobbett fall into such a mistake? He has 
lived in the United States a goodly portion of his life. True. But 
he lived, neither in the south nor in the north, but in the middle 
states of the confederacy, a part of the time in Pennsylvania and 
a part of the time in New-York. Of course therefore what he 
knows of the national character must be comparatively guess work ; 
or at any rate no more than others may know who have not lived 
in America. But he owes the Americans a grudge—he was not 
able to provoke a dfsturbance in America; he was hardly thought 
of or heard of while there, and he is not a man to forgive a 
slight. If he speaks in favour of America nevertheless, and of 
American character—should not his testimony be received as 
that of a most unwilling witness? It should—if—if—if Mr. C., 
while he puffs the negotiators of America, and the character of 
the people of America, were not engaged in lowering the char- 
acter of the negotiators of Great Britain, which he attempts to 
do, first by showing that they have been outwitted and over- 
matched, and laughed at by the negotiators of America ; and sec- 
ondly, that they have thereby wronged the national character, 
of Great Britain. But for this—and for one other little fact, 
which it were a pity to overlook, it would be our duty to receive 
his testimony as that of a man who testifies against himself. The 
fact alluded to, is only this—at the time when Mr. C. looked 
upon the “ fate of England—(for the next twenty years !)—as 
dependant upon her relations with America ;” at the very time 
when he thought so highly and spoke so highly of that “ great 
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nation, the United States,” he had just imported “ a small 

lity of American books, hoping by the sale of a part, to get his 

own free of cost. Who can doubt his high opinion of America 

——till they are disposed of? c. H. 
Lonpon, May 4, 1829. 





THE SKELETON-HAND. 


Lo ! one is on the mountain side, 
While the clouds are passing by— 

With their black wings flapping heavily, 
Like eagles in the sky ; 

Or lying up in the forest trees, 
And waiting there for the mountain-breeze. 


And now he passes through the clouds— 
And up to the mountain-top, 

Nor yet to look for the joyous sun 
Does the hasty traveller stop. 


But he leapeth down in the broken path 
With a step as light and free— 

As ever in his days of mirth, 
In the dance and revelry. 


Why endeth he his hasty speed ? 
Why stoppeth on his way ? 
In truth it is a fearful thing, 
For human tongue to say. 


He fears that toward him pointeth there, 
A fleshless human hand ; 

Where the mountain rains have swept away, 
Its covering of sand ; 

That hand his very soul doth stir, 
For it proveth him a murderer. 


Ay long ago on the mountain side, 
The fearful deed was done ; 

And the murderer thought him safe, that none 
Could see, save the broad bright sun, 

As he rolled in the heavens the dead above, 
And flooded the earth with his rays of love. 


Now lifted he his clouded eye, 
To the mountain crests behind ; 

And o’er them came the broad black clouds, 
Upheaving with the wind ; 

And on them their thick darkness spread— 
A crown upon the mountain’s head. 
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And then shone out the flaming sun, 
From the waters of the sea ; 
And God’s own bow came in the clouds, 
And looked out gloriously ; 
But its colours were of wo and wrath, 
That threw their light o’er the murderer’s path. 


And now God’s chariots—the clouds, 
Came rolling down with might ; 

Their wheels like many horsemen were, 
In battle or in flight. 

And yet no power to move hath he, 
His soul is in an agony. 


Over the murderer and dead, 
They rolled their mighty host ; 
Old ocean’s waves come not so thick, 
By northern tempests tost. 


Forth from their mighty bosom came, 

A flash of heaven’s wrath, 
And away the heavy clouds—and dun, 

Rolled from the murder-path. 
And the sun shone out where the murderer lay, 
Before the dead in the narrow way— 
With his hand all seared, and his breast torn bare—~ 
God’s vengeance had been working there. 
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CuapTer I. 


Earty in the year 1827 I was in London, preparing to go to 
the South of Europe, to the North, to Constantinople, to St. 
Petersburg, to Norway or to Greece—I knew not which, and I 
cared as little as I knew. I was on the look-out for adventure, 
and ready to sail east, west, north, or south, which ever way the 
first fair wind might happen to blow on the first fair day, if I could 
find a ship to suit me. I had an eye to each of the above named 
places, and a plan for each, and a proposal for each, to say no- 
thing of Palmyra, Timbuctoo, or Philadelphia, maps of which were 
offered me by that exceedingly interesting and liberal-minded 
purveyor of news, the editor and proprietor of the Morning Herald 
paper and Exeter ’Change Repository ; and I had only to secure 
cheap lodgings not far from the road of the penny-post, lock my- 
self up, and prepare a series of letters, or a book of travels after 
the manner of Southey, Brydone, or Sir John Carr, and the cash 
was ready for me—as fast as I could make him pay, either at law 
or otherwise. 

VOL. 11.—No. 2. 10 
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At our breakfast table—our I say, because though I lived in 
lodgings after the manner of the natives, I detested their sulky way 
of hiding from each other in the magnificently furnished dog-holes 
and showy solitudes of that over-peopled universe, and being de- 
termined neither to eat nor drink alone if I could help it, nor as 
Moore undoubtedly intended to say in a passage of Lallah Rookh, 
‘to live, love and lie alone,’ where it could be avoided, I had 
contrived to establish myself in that home of the unmarried, that 
family and fireside of the stranger, worth all the taverns, chop-hou- 
ses and restorateurs on earth—a boarding-house. At our breakfast 
table, therefore, we were in the habit of taking in two or three 
London papers by the hour, and of whiling away as much time 
over them as the carrier would let us for our pennyworth. N. B. 
We made our own coflee. Among these were the Times and the 
Morning Herald ; in one of which—the latter I believe, I saw an 
account one day, of a singular escape from a capital conviction 
for forgery. It gave me a better opinion of human nature—it 
made my heart swell—and having more leisure than I knew what 
to do with, while waiting for a change of weather, I determined 
to go to the bottom of the story. 

A middle-aged man of respectable appearance, who had put off 
a forged bill, after being pursued to Portsmouth and arrested 
there just as he was about to embark for this country, by Bishop, 
the thief-catcher, was carried before Sir Richard Birnie. He 
had been searched, and another bill had been found on him, 
which after due enquiry, proved to be forged. But his behaviour 
was firm, collected, and serious ; he had other and good money 
about him, and it was proved that he had neither hurried away, 
nor gone secretly, nor changed his name, nor concealed his pur- 
pose in going to Portsmouth. And the story he told, though 
very singular, might be true. He had been a silk-weaver; but 
owing to the changes that followed the introduction of French 
silks, and the system of Mr. Hutchinson, he had been obliged to 
throw up his trade about a twelvemonth before. Having heard 
much of America, he had gone to Liverpool, with a view to get a 
passage thither ; but happening to meet with a very intelligent 
American who had just arrived in a Baltimore ship, he found that 
silk-weavers were wanted in America, about as much as warm- 
ing-pans or buffalo-robes in the West-Indies. He had therefore 
given up the idea of going to that country, as a silk-weaver. But 
one day, as he and the American were sitting together at the same 
table in the house where they both put up, the George-Hotel, 
the latter asked him to give change for a fifty-pound government- 
bill. Having the money about him, he did so with pleasure, and 
on the following day changed two twenties in the same way, 
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after which he saw no more of the American. Such was the 
story, and strange as it was in the view of Bishop, Townsend, 
Sir Richard Birnie and others, it was confirmed in a degree by 
several circumstances proved at the trial. That a person exactly 
corresponding with the American described by the prisoner, had 
arrived at Liverpool about the time specified, that he had Bri- 
tish government-hills with him—corresponding in appearance 
with the fifty which had been passed off by the prisoner, and with 
the twenty found on him at the time of the search, that he and 
the prisoner were seen together at the public table with money 
before them, and that the prisoner at the bar did actually put up 
as he said at the George-Hotel, and under his true name, Gerrish, 
and that he had been looking out for a passage to America in a 
cheap way, was proved in court. Nevertheless the jury were 
not satisfied. All this might be true, and yet the man might be 
worthy of the gallows, according to law. He might have changed 
government-bills with the American ; but were these the same 
bills? Nothing more could be discovered—who the American 
was, where he was, nor what he was, nobody knew. The packet- 
ship was not in port, nor expected for several months; having 
been laid up for repairs. 

Under these circumstances, they were about to render the ver- 
dict of death, when a tip-staff was seen elbowing his way toward 
the bench, and holding up a letter in his hand. 

What have you there ? said the chief justice. 

A letter for my lud from a man at the door. 

The prisoner looked up, and a mortal paleness overspread his 
visage, and he appeared to be gasping for breath. 

The paper was handed to him, and after reading it, his lordship 
turned to his brethren, consulted with them for a few moments, 
and then stopped the trial, and ordered the officer to bring up the 
person who gave him the letter. 

All eyes were turned to the bench. It was evident now that 
something very unusual had occurred, something of a nature to agi- 
tate and amaze the venerable men who satthere. The consultation 
was renewed, the jury standing up and watching the door, the mul- 
titude as quiet as the grave, and the very bar no longer whisper- 
ing together. In the midst of this profound, oppressive, death- 
like stillness, the author of the letter was led uptothe bar. The 
prisoner saw him go by—locked his trembling hands together— 
leaned forward with an expression of ghastly and horrible anxie- 
ty—threw up his arms, with a ery of despair—and then, as the 
other turned toward him, so that he had a full view of his face, 
uttered a shriek, fell upon his knees, buried his face in his 
hands; and laughed and sobbed, as if his very heart would break. 
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The court, the bar, the jury, the very people were affected with 
uncontrollable sympathy. God bless you !—God bless you my 
poor fellow—keep a good heart, my man!—God bless you!— 
burst forth from every part of the house at the same instant. It 
was several minutes before order could be restored. 

At length however, the man who was brought up, and stood 
still, waiting for the hoarse tumult to subside—a pale, serious 
looking man, about thirty-five, he was said to be—turned toward 
the bench, and after explaining how he had become acquainted 
with the story of the prisoner, through a newspaper containing a 
report of the proceedings in Bow-street, acknowledged that story 
to be substantially true, so far as he himself was implicated ; that 
he had passed three British government-bills to him, at Liverpool, 
in the way and at the time described, one of which was for fifty 
and the other two for twenty pounds. 

Let him see the bills, Mr. Alloway, said one of the judges. 

They were immediately handed to the witness, who after care- 
fully examining them, declared that as to the fifty and one of the 
twenties, he had no reason to doubt—he believed he might ven- 
ture to swear positively that they were the very bills he had ex- 
changed with the prisoner; but of the other twenty he was not 
so sure—he could not undertake to say positively, though he was 
rather inclined to believe it was one of the two given by him to 
the prisoner. 

Another brief consultation followed here ; some whispering ; 
the stranger was asked for his card, which was given to a tip- 
staff, who immediately disappeared. At the end of about an 
hour, the jury were discharged, the prisoner set free, and the 
stranger, whose name was Peleg Small, was committed pro forma 
—with a bow, till further enquiries could be had. 

In the afternoon, he was brought up to the bar, complimented 
very highly by the court on the courage and virtue, and magna- 
nimity and holy confidence in British-law, he had shown by 
appearing at the risk of life—and their lordships acknowledged it 
to be nothing less—in favour of a fellow creature about to receive 
judgment of death ; and after a handsome tribute to his character 
and general good behaviour since he had arrived in the country, 
as appeared from every quarter where they had pushed their en- 
quiries, he was honourably discharged. 

The American bowed—the people gave three cheers in spite 
of the place-—and forth he walked into the open air, not as if he 
had escaped from a premature grave, as he had; but more as if 
the adventure was one of familiar occurrence. Before nine 
o’clock that evening, it was understood every where, that his 
papers had been searched by the officer sent away during the 
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committal pro forma ; and that among his letters, all of which were 
to respectable men, from very respectable men, (to judge by 
their correspondents) was one to the Duke of Sussex, the young- 
est brother of the king, from John Dunn Hunter; one to Mr. 
Rush, the American-minister, from the same distinguished indi- 
vidual ; and another from the identical person referred to by. the 
stranger in his examination before the eourt, specifying the very 
bills in question, by their numbers and amounts, and advising 
the purchase for the very reasons mentioned by him in the pri- 
vate examination also referred to—that is, to save exchange. 

Such are the details of the story which I saw hinted at either 
in the Morning-Herald or the Times. It struck me even there, 
as one of the most beautiful cases of good faith I had ever met 
with, or heard of. But when I came to enquire into the matter 
more particularly, to converse with a man who was an eye-wit- 
ness of the calm, steady deportment of the individual I have 
described ; when I found that we were fellow-countrymen, 
though he was hardly known to the Americans of the metropolis, 
who, by-the-by, generally keep away from each other, as if they 
were afraid of losing their pocket-handkerchiefs, or of being asked 
to go security to a washér-woman, or boot-black, I was yet more 
astonished, and resolved to know something more of his fate and 
history before I left that part of the world. The more J thought 
of it however, the less likely it appeared that I should ever have 
the opportunity | wished for; but one day, about a week before 
my departure, as we lay wind-bound at Portsmouth, I heard a 
stranger in a box near me at a coffee-house observe to another, 
that Mr. Small the American, was about to proceed to India. 

The American, thought I—perhaps it may be the same Peleg 
Small who— 

But I was prevented from pursuing the subject in my own mind 
by what followed. It was very soon evident that they were 
speaking of that person—for said they, how could he know that 
he would not fall a sacrifice to our complicated system of law, in- 
stead of poor Gerrish. Gerrish I now remembered was the name 
of the individual who had so narrowly escaped. And what 
right, said another of the company, what right, sir, had he to 

ut such trust in the unsupported aspect of truth? It was fool- 
Losey, sir—I know what our laws are, | flatter myself, and I know 
what our courts are ; but I confess to you that I would not have 
run that risk for the wealth of an empire. I love such virtue ; it 
makes my heart heave, and my arteries thrill, but some how or 
other, throwing off a glass of old Port and smacking his lips in a 
parenthesis, [ am afraid I should not have courage enough to tell 
the truth in such a case. 
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Oh, forgery is nothing in his country, you know—and perhaps 
he never dreamt of the new-drop. 

I don’t believe a word of it, said I—excuse me, gentlemen. 
He knew, I’d swear to it—Mr. Peleg Small, if you are speaking 
of him— 

They bowed, stared, and were silent. 

He knew, I say, I am sure of it, sir; he knew that forgery is 
never pardoned here. But whether he did or not, sir, he was an 
American, sir, and he would therefore have done his duty— 
whatever had been the issue. 

Will you take a glass of wine with me, sir, said one of the par- 
ty, by way of a—a—perhaps of a reply ; perhaps of a soother. 

An American yourself, I am sure, said another, offering to 

oin us. 

. In five minutes more, we were on the best terms in the world ; 
they drinking the health of our president, and I that of their king ; 
and in five minutes more, they had made me heartily ashamed of 
my flourish about Mr. Peleg Small. It was downright fanfaron- 
ade, nothing more nor less, to pretend that, as an American, what 
he had done was nothing to be wondered at. One of the party 
had seen Mr. Small that very day ; and before we separated, he 
gave me most of the details which I have related already. I de- 
termined to call on him forthwith, to introduce myself, to acknow- 


ledge my pride in him as my countryman, and to get the particu- 
lars of the story from his own mouth. 


CuaprTer II. 


Havine made up my mind how to behave, I lost no time in 
calling at the house where he had put up. But he was already 
gone—he had set off in the five-o’-elock London-coach, not two 
hours before. Having business enough at London to furnish me 
with a capital excuse, I determined to follow him; and did so in 
the eight-o’-clock evening-coach. After a whole day spent in per- 
severing and particular enquiry, on my arrival at the coach-office 
in London, I succeeded in finding a house where he was in the 
habit of chopping—that is, of eating a beef-steak or a mutton-chop. 
He was away. I left my card—fixed the hour—called again, and 
was told that he did not live in town; but if I could wait a week 
or so, | might see him. What wasI to think? He had left no 
address for me, though I had stated in the envelope which eon- 
tained my card, that I was a countryman of his, and very anxious 
to meet him before I left the country. One day passed over— 
another, during which I received a line from the ship, saying she 
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was all ready, and would not lose an hour for a hundred guineas 
—another, and my coach fare was paid, and I was preparing to 
be off in the next mail for Portsmouth, when the waiter of the 
public-house came to me as I sat lounging over the fire with a 
newspaper in my hand, wrong side up, to say that Mr. Small was 
in box No. 13. 

I started up, without a word of reply, for in truth I was taken 
so by surprise that I knew not how to behave nor what to say, 
and followed him to a far part of the coffee-room, where he sat 
muffled up to the eyes in a dripping watch-coat, with his back 
toward the company, and the curtains drawn so far that I could 
but just trace the outline of his body against the light of the win- 
dow beyond. He was poring over a map or print; but he lifted 
his head with a quick motion as he heard us approach; then 
started upon his feet, and looked me full in the face. 

For a moment I forgot myself entirely—ten thousand thoughts 
and pictures of the past drove by me, like drift over the moon, 
or shadows athwart a clear sea. I could not be deceived—there 
stood the identical stranger I had parted with eleven years before 
in the woods of North-America; but so altered, so haggard, so 
bowed with suffering, and so marked with the river courses of 
sorrow, that when I looked again I wondered how it was that I 
knew him at all. 

Long before I had recovered from the surprise and awkward- 
ness of my situation, he was perfect master of himself, and callin 
me by name, walked up to me and gave me his hand with ali the 
cordiality and fervour of old and tried friendship, I might say of 
abrother. I would have apologized, and I believe I did stammer 
out a word or two; but he prevented me with a look which ap- 
peared meant for me alone. The instant we were unobserved, 
he made a motion for me to enter the box, and reaching over 
toward my side of the table, under pretence of tipping a glass, 
begged me in a low whisper to say nothing to him about old 
times, till we had an opportunity of being alone together. 

I bowed without making any other reply ; and as soon as he 
could escape without appearing to hurry off—such at least was 
the interpretation I put on his behaviour, as he sat with five or 
six tumblers arranged before him, now pretending to give me an 
idea of Cartwright and the musical glasses, and now moulding bits 
of soft bread in his fingers with a very absent air the while, to ex- 
plain the whole process and theory of our countryman Perkins of 
Newburyport, whereby he had managed to flatten ever-so-many 
hundred weight of leaden bullets, and to drive nobody-knows- 
how-much of the tanning-principle through heaps of raw hides, 
by way of improving the structure of steam-enginery—he got up, 
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seized me by the arm, and without spreading his umbrella, though 
it rained cats and dogs, led me off through street after street I had 
never seen before, and a multitude of by-ways that were never 
trod by any body but the natives, till we came to the river side ; 
where calling a boat, and beckoning me to follow, he leaped in, 
and without appearing to observe that I had nothing to shelter 
me, except a brown umbrella about as large as a quaker hat, 
ordered the wherry to pull away. 

Ay, ay, sir, but where to? 

To Lambeth. 

Ay, ay, your honour but where ? 

Below the palace. 

Ay, ay, sir. And off we shot with the swiftness of a bird 
through the white river-fog. 

In about half an hour, during which not one syllable was utter- 
ed by either of us, we landed on the opposite shore, about a rod 
below the palace. 

Where now? said J, as the boat shoved off. It rains harder 
and harder you see, the wind is driving right in our faces, and I 
have nothing to shelter me but this little queer shadow, this mush- 
room. 

Take this, cried my pleasant, sociable friend, throwing off his 
huge coat with a jerk ; and this handing me a monstrous Yan- 
kee umbrella, six feet or so across, with white-washed fillagree- 
work enough at the top, and spider-net-ivory enough at the bot- 
tom to furnish a London toy-shop with bird-cages, pagodas, or 
chess-men. 

I would have replied, and put back the umbrella; but he stop- 
pe my mouth, by throwing the coat over my head, and saying as 

e buttoned me up—hush—hush for your life. 

I followed him in perfect silence a full half hour longer, through 
paths and highways, and across fields which I don’t believe I could 
find again if my life were at stake, the wind blew and the rain 
beat so; and the ways were so atrociously heavy and sloppy. 
At last he hove to, and when I lowered my umbrella and looked 
forth from the huge collar of my coat,I saw a low building before 
me, having the air of a cottage ; but I had no time to observe the 
situation or shape—for the door flew open at a touch, and we en- 
tered without seeing or hearing any body, and I soon found my- 
self in a snug, well-lighted room, with a most agreeable fire at 
work in the grate, and a table spread with what appeared to be 
the relics of a hearty carousal—wine-glasses, cards, lamps, candles 
burnt down into the socket or hanging over the mouth-piece, two 
or three cigars half burnt out and lying on the floor, asif they had 
been thrown away in a hurry, a tea-spoonful of white-ashes by 
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the side of almost every plate, several chairs tipped over—one 
lying asif it had been demolished bya violent blow—slops on the 
green cloth, all the dishes and glasses awry, and the carpet cov- 
ered with nut-shells, crumbs of bread and patches of trodden 
cheese. Evidently there had been a regular set-to, and the party, 
whoever they were, could not have been out of the way long. I 
was on the point of saying as much, when a glimpse of my com- 
panion prevented me. He was seated by the fire and looking into 
it as I would into a book, with his hat pulled over his eyes, and 
his hands clenched into his knee-pans. I took that opportunity 
of surveying the room. It was well furnished, and every thing I 
saw was far superior to what I should have expected from the 
view of the house outside, the low roof and the narrow windows; 
but one thing I did not much like—I do not know-why it was— 
but some how or other it made me a little uneasy, and I began to 
look at my watch and calculate the fare to Portsmouth. The 
curtains were heavy, ample and rich, and fitted close to the 
window, but as I leaned back in my chair, I saw underneath the 
drapery of one, a fold of which had been lifted away by the rioters 
or the wind, a pair of huge oaken window-shutters, bolted through 
and through, like the doors of a jail, and strapped with iron. I 
observed too, that they appeared to overlay each other as if to 
prevent the passage of the light, and to have been closed for a long 
while ; for I saw a cobweb over the iron bar at my elbow, and the 
inner side of the cloth hangings, near the top, was white with 
dust. é 

All this I saw ; and I remembered moreover that when we stop- 
ped at the door, the whole house appeared so dark that I should 
have passed it, if I had been pursued for my life, without any 
hope of its being inhabited; and yet, on entering the room, we 
found a good fire and three large lamps burning over it. While 
these reflections were hurrying through my mind, with a swift- 
ness I wonder at. now, a change in the breathing of my friend at 
the fire made me turn that way; and as I did so, my hand fell on 
something in the end of the sofa, which appeared to be a silk 
handkerchief thrown carelessly there, and a book lying over it 
with the face down ; but the book slipped away at my touch—and 
I started as if 1 had put my hand upon a sleeping rattlesnake—for 
there lay a pair of pistols—cocked and primed, and charged to 
the muzzle, I am sure. 

My gentleman got up when he heard the book fall, and step- 
ping three paces toward me, made a full stop ; and fixing his keen 
black eye full on my face—I can see him now—said— 

Well, sir, what is your business with me? 

With you! And here J made a full stop. Why, sir, said I 
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and here I made another. I must have looked like a fool— 
I must—for I felt like one. With you, sir—my business with 
you? Pray sir—here I began to recover alittle—pray sir, have 
you forgotten the evening we passed together in the year, let me 
see—in the year eighteen hundred and, and my voice grew 
weaker ; I began to doubt whether after all I ever had seen him 
before ; his black eyes troubled me so, and his general air. 

He interrupted me with a look I never shall. forget—never to 
my dying hour ; and so, after a deal of cross-questioning this way 
and that, I contrived to tell him the truth—as near as I could— 
putting a variety of circumstances together for myself, in a sort 
of under current as I did so, the result of which was not over fa- 
vourable to my hero. 

He heard me through without the slightest alteration of look or 
attitude, his dark eye rivetted on mine the while as if he would 
search me through and through; and I thought—perhaps I de- 
ceived myself—with a haughty smile about his mouth. 

And so, you have come here, have you, to tell me how proud 
you are of me as a fellow-countryman ? 

I have. 

And for nothing else ? 

For nothing else—a—a—lI assure you, said I, leaning rather 
more toward that end of the sofa where the pistols lay, lurking 
as it were in the folds of a pocket handkerchief. 

Then sir—pausing a moment, throwing up his fine full chest, 
and drawing in his breath, it appeared to me with prodigious 


effort. Then sir—I cannot allow myself té acknowledge the 
favour. 


I do not understand you, sir— 

We cannot be acquainted. I hope we understand each other 
now. 

I forgot the pistols, and before I knew it, we were standing face 
to face in the middle of the room. 

I do not choose to be acknowledged by you, as a fellow-coun- 
tryman. 

I was mortified to the soul; and so angry, that, pistols or no 
pistols, I had begun to feel a desire to knock him over. 

Stop—You mistake me. 

I made no reply—I was on my way to the door. 

I am not worthy of your good opinion. I dare not shake your 
hand, nor that of any other honest man, though he stopped, 
and his forehead shook, and his eyes flashed fire—though, as you 
know, or may have heard, I dare to do very strange and rather 
bold things. 

Not worthy of my good opinion, thought I. So, so—and all 
my smothered anxiety, distrust, and fear, broke out afresh. But 
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then, his imperturbable gravity, his look of sorrow and premature 
old age, and the upright manliness of the avowal—what was I to 
imagine? How was I to behave? I pitied the poor fellow, 

Have you forgotten our first meeting? said he, 

No, indeed. 

Well, well. Be seated if you please. I have much to say to 
you. I begin to like you. We are fellow countrymen ; that is 
to say, I have need of you. 

I did’nt exactly perceive the connexion, though I dare say it 
was evident enough to him ; for he talked as if he was thinking 
aloud, swallowing a part of the speech, and uttering the rest. 

Not here—no, no, not here thank God! Here you may have 
more need of me—may have, I say ; but over sea, in the home of 
our birth, in the heart of our beloved country, there you may do 
for me what it is no longer possible for me to do for myself, I might 
say for any body else but you to do for me—justice. I never 
shall return to America; never see the orchard of my fathers 
again. 

I stared. 

What say you—are you a man of courage, of moral courage ? 

Yes—lI believe so. 

Then look me in the face and tell me, if you dare, what your 
present opinion of me is. 

I was nettled I suppose ; for I did tell him—pretty near the 
truth, and that before I well knew where I was. 

A withering smile passed slowly and sternly over his haggard 
features, O that men would ever see the truth! cried he. Now 
I am regardedas a hero, now, when if I were treated as I deserve, 
I should be on trial for—but what was your opinion of me and of 
my behaviour the first time we met ? 

I faltered out a few words in reply, and tried to escape the 
question ; but he was not a man to be trifled with. 

Pshaw! cried he, I thought you a fellow of more pluck. 

I started with surprise. I love adventure—I certainly did not 
feel afraid, or not much afraid of the individual before me ; but 
when he said this, the change in his aspect was so violent, and so 
wrathful, that I drew back from his approach ; for as he spoke he 
reached out his hand to lay it on my arm, and I bethought myself 
with some trepidation of the activity and strength he had shown 
at the wrestling match in 1816.- I am sure if he had not instant- 
ly retreated into his old manner, I should have made a snatch 
at the pistols. The frolic had now begun to grow rather serious, 
and I had a misgiving here, just here, which I never think of now 
without wondering that it did not drive me to escape by some des- 
perate exertion of bodily power. 
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I thought you a man of more pluck, I say. 

Nettled at the repetition of the remark, I gathered myself up 
and told him instantly without wavering in my look, or softening 
what Ihad to say by tone or smile, just what my notions were 
both of him and his behaviour at the period he spoke of ; addin 
that the ten-dollar-note—and as I dwelt upon this, I watched his 
eye as he had watched mine a moment before, with a spiteful sat- 
isfaction, was counterfeit. 


I dare say so, answered my gentleman, with the utmost com- 

sure. 

But the others were not, added I, determined in my soul to 
probe him to the very depths of his heart—the two fifties; they 
were not counterfeit also, were they ? 

No, sir. They were not. 

Then sir, if they were not, may I ask you 

If they were not, sir--what do you mean? I have told you 
they were not. 

Very well, sir. Then may I ask you why you left that money 
with me to be given to neighbour Hodges ? 

Yes. You may ask me that. The game I played with that 
fellow was not a fair game. 

How so. You ran the risk of losing as much as he did. 

As much what ? 

As much money. 

As much money, ha, ha! very true; but what kind of money 
was it? Why sir, precisely such money as the ten-dollar-note 
was, which I troubled our host with, not worth the paper of which 
it was made. 

Then my suspicions were right, after all, and you were a dealer 
in counterfeit money, said I ; calling to mind his behaviour, when 
the stout blacksmith talked about getting his living honestly, and 
as I spoke, I rose with all the stateliness I could assume, and 
moved toward the door. 

Stop sir. You cannot leave me now, Stopsir,1 beseech you. 
I have something to say to you as one friend should say it to ano- 
ther—favours to ask—I moved on—favours to confer—I stopped 
—-pray, George Wyer, be seated—and hear me through. 

I had not another word to say. The sound of that name, a 
name I had never used but once to my knowledge, and then but 
to get a school-fellow out of a serape, who had now been dead 
full twenty years, completely overpowered me, and I sat down 
like a child at his bidding. 

After a short pause he proceeded. How, if I was a dealer in 
counterfeit money, George Wyer, how pray did it happen, that 
after I had got possession of what I wanted just then, the horse- 
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and-sleigh, which were a matter of life and death to me just then, 
for I had no other chance of escape,— 

Escape, thought I—and I drew my breath more freely ; mes- 
sengers from the other world are not much troubled to escape 
without horse or sleigh. " 

How happened it, | beseech you, that I actually threw away at 
least one hundred dollars of good money in payment for a horse 
and sleigh, which | might have paid for in bad money, besides re- 
turning the good money I had won—I pass over the ten-dollar 
counterfeit bill, with which I rewarded the tavern-keeper for al- 
lowing a guest to be insulted and baited as I was. 

I remembered all this now, though much of it had escaped me 
before,and acknowledged myself to be completely at a loss to ac- 
count for such conduct. 

Would a rogue have done this? adealer in counterfeit money ? 
continued he ; rising and standing before me, as he put the ques- 
tion, with his chest heaving and his arms folded over it, and his 
dark eyes fixed upon mine with a calm, steady expression of self- 
respect. His whole bearing now was that of a high-spirited, hon- 
est, injured man. I felt abashed. 

Charity sir; and here he began to pace the room with a step 
that shook the glasses upon the table and set the lamps flaring, 
charity sir, that charity which hopeth no evil, would have brought 
you to another conclusion. Pray sir—making a full stop, and 
growing very pale—pray sir, have you ever expressed a similar 
opinion to others ? 

I felt provoked at his manner. Yes—I have, said I. 

You have! How durst you? 

I tried to be very calm. Because I considered it my duty, sir, 
said I, with all the concentrated bitterness I could show. Your 
conduct was very strange. 

And therefore you thought me a scoundrel? Oman! man! 
that we should ever be at the mercy of each other. 

I began to feel tired of my interview now, and if the truth 
must be told, to wish I had not gone quite so far. The sudden, 
fierce and violent changes of the countenance before me, put me 
upon a new track of thought which was any thing but comfortable 
to me. 

After pacing the room a few minutes longer, he stopped again, 
and his voice when he spoke trembled more than ever, and was 
lower, and sweeter, and richer, and altogether more melancholy. 
Have you ever mentioned this here ? said he. 

Here——never. 

The reader will bear in mind that we were in England. 

When you saw the story in the papers, which led you here— 
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ten thousand curses on the fools that run hither and thither about 
the world, collecting and fabricating such reports—did you not 
suspect me to be the individual you met with, down-east in our 
country ? . 

Suspect you—no indeed ; how should I ? 

Nor when you first left your card for me? 

No. I had never seen you but once, you know— 

He smiled bitterly here. 

And that was in the outbreaking of the last war. 

What if you should be mistaken ? 

Mistaken ? 

Yes—my real name, George Wyer—I started again—is not 
Center Holmes. 

Indeed ! 

No—it is Joel Day. 

Good heaven! Isit possible. Are youthe Joel Day that went 
to school with me at North-Yarmouth ? 

I am. 

But you were lost at sea— 

I rather guess not. 

Well, | do declare! give us your hand Joe; I’m really de- 
lighted to see you. But how altered you are; how you’ve 
grown. 

He laughed—but a tear stood in his eye. 

How old you’ve grown, I mean. 

So have you, ‘George. 

Well, well, there is no standing this—but I begin to recollect 
you now ; and almost wonder I didn’t before ; 1 begin to recollect 
several things now that you were distinguished for when a boy. 
Is it possible ! That you should be that clever little white-headed 
boy, the terror of the whole neighbourhood in water-melon, cher- 
ry, or cucumber-time, and I not know you, the moment you 
opened your mouth. Ah, Joe— 

Well George. And here we locked our hands together, and sat 
down, and were silent for a full quarter of an hour, looking in each 
others’ face at intervals, and repeating the old familiar names of 
George and Joe—at least he did, for I could read the motion of 
his lips; and I dare say that I repeated Joe as often as he did 
George. 


CuapTer II].—SnHopxeepPina. 


Ar last he spoke. Yes, Iamhe. I am that very Joel Day 
that used to fight with you, and kick and scratch, and pull hair 
at the pump, for half a day together. Oh George—— 
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Ah Joe. And here we took another squeeze of the hands, and 
another look into each others’ eyes, and then we both burst out 
a laughing together. And yet, even here, though each felt how 
ridiculous a figure we both cut, there was more of melancholy 
than of mirth in our laugh. 

After this, he began and went through the whole history of his 
life, step by step. I shall abridge it here, or so much of it, at 
least, as concerns my part of the story. 

After I ran away, like a fool, from my poor old grandmother, 
said he, I wandered about in the woods for nearly a week, sleep- 
ing in the trees when I was not driven by hunger to steal imto a 
farm-house after the family had gone to bed, and the dogs were 
asleep. After a good many trials, adventures and narrow es- 
capes, I found myself at Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; and hap- 
pening to be upon the wharf just as a fine ship, the first I had 
ever seen, was about to sail, I stepped on board and concealed 
myself in a vacant birth, till we were out of sight of land. One 
hour later and I should have been caught by that wicked old ty- 
rant to whom you and I used to go to school, a wretch who kicked 
and cuffed the scholars about whenever he was out of humour, and 
would have contracted to whip the whole parish for an extra dol- 
lar a month. He arrived in the stage at four, as I afterwards 
learnt ; and we sailed a few minutes after three. But never mind 
him now, though I must say that I never have the nightmare with- 
out dreaming of him, or of the shop where I afterwards wasted, 
wore away, as the granite is worn away by water drops, nine of 
the most precious years of my whole life. Nine whole years! 
think of that, George, what an apprenticeship for a man at retailing! 
Well, the ship was lost on her outward passage to Liverpool, and 
I was one of two that were afterwards taken off the wreck by 
a Swedish merchantman, and carried into Gottenburg ; from which 
place I wrote an account of the shipwreck, enumerating myself 
among the dead, and sent it by another boy to England, where it 
was actually published in Lloyd’s list. One year I spent in the 
North of Europe—nearly as much in the South, and it was about 
three before I got back to my own country. 

Wanting to see my birth-place—where I had resolved never to 
be seen till I should be able to go there in my own carriage ; yet 
afraid of being known, I went thither in a coach that travelled 
through in a night, avoided all conversation, walked over the 
altered places of my youth, had the pleasure of hearing myself 
mentioned as a boy who had miraculously escaped the gallows by 
being drowned at sea, jumped into the return coach, and bid it 
adieu forever—my young heart swelling with sorrow in spite of 
my indignation. But you know me— 
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That I do— 

Obstinate as death— 

I bowed. 

After getting away, far enough to satisfy even me, I changed 
my name, and boy though I was, had the courage to settle my- 
self within forty miles of my native town, as an apprentice, or 
shop bey, to what is denominated a dry-goods’ dealer, or store- 
keeper. Every thing is a store with us, you know. Merchants 
abound every where—we have no shops, no tradesmen, hardly a 
shopkeeper. My master was a great dealer in a small way. 
You never saw such heaps of haberdashery—it was like a huge 
pawn-broker’s shop, such as you may have seen loitering on 
wheels after a body of Irish labourers. Here I learned to lie, 
cheat, and give short measure ; to pass bad money—such as we 
took in the way of trade I mean, or found in the till, (nobody ever 
knew how it came there) when we made up our cash for the day ; 
for my employer was much too honest a man ever to buy coun- 
terfeit money, even to pay in goods, though he had no seruple 
about any thing else, ‘on that lay,’ and if a penny were to be 
turned by it, would have retailed the skin of his own grandmother 
at so much a razor-strap. 

I led this life, till 1 had become too expert for my employer. 
Nobody was a match for me behind the counter. You know 
something of my activity and strength when a boy. It was more 
remarkable in my youth, and at the time I saw you on the Ken- 
nebec river, there was not a manin New England—I say this 
because I believe it—able to put me on my back at arm’s length ; 
by a fair trip I mean, for I hate your pully-hauly work— 

You bar slipping I hope ? 

He laughed and proceeded. I knew how to make a piece of 
bandanna-handkerchief run eight—they come for seven you 
know ; rose-blankets that were invoiced ten-quarters, go for 
twelve or fourteen— 

Ah! how could you manage that ? 

Simply by measuring them the longest way, and letting the 
customer see the measure and satisfy himself! And so with a 
multitude of other knick-knackery. Number three pins, were 
three-and-a-half, number four, four-and-a-half at least, after they 
had gone by my desk once ; and if they ever returned the same 
way, the probability is that they became fours and fives. I knew 
how to make a piece of printed calico, which came for twenty- 
eight yards, hold out full twenty-nine at retail, and somewhere 
about half a yard less when I sold it by the piece. Broadcloths 
too—they used to walk up full five per cent. by simply having the 
leads pass through my hands; nor would a whole piece fall far 
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short of the mark, after I had abstracted cloth enough for a pair of 
trowsers—for myself. I was up to all the tricks of showing one 
end of an article, and selling from the other—perhaps from a dif- 
ferent one, when they were as unlike as the termini of a piece of 
Rusgia-diaper, India-cotton, or super-super cloth ; of making peo- 
ple pay for what they never bid for, and carry off what they never 
saw ; of whipping up muffs and tippets, of dampening cloths, by 
keeping them in the cellar,—If need was, I could soap the head- 
end a little ; of selling a variety of goods for what they came for, 
instead of what they measured or weighed, like baftas, gurrahs, 
and all the rest of that unnameable trumpery that used to double 
the Cape of Good Hope for the use of a cotton-growing nation, 
who had nothing to do for six months every year. Our windows 
were either painted over, so as to prevent the light from passin 

through, or darkened by the goods put up for show. We had 
not only two or three prices for every thing, but two or three for 
every customer that entered. Nothing astonished us more than 
to have a purchaser snap at our first price, before we had time 
to fall; to provide against which, we did not always wait to be 
asked; but began thus—Why madam, the price is so much ; but 
this being all we have left, or you being an old customer—or a 
new one—for either would do for a reason, we shall put it for so 
much. It was a maxim with us never to let any body go away, if 
he would offer cost and charges for any thing. They who gave us 
most trouble, by taking patterns, running about and overhauling 
the shop two or three times over before they purchased, were 
always well paid for their trouble, by having the goods at their 
own price. Our profits came out of those who trusted to our 
good faith, never beat us down, and were simple enough to send 
for a thing without asking the price. With children and servants 
too, we got along pretty well, particularly if they were allowed 
to go on tick with that most convenient of all regulations for a 
small-trader, a family-book. There were times, I acknowledge, 
when if I could have had my own way, I should have adopted an- 
other course, dealt fairly by those who trusted me, and cheated 
those who troubled me; but my employer would not hear of such 
athing. Teach your grandmother to suck eggs, said he—it was 
against all precedent—such new-fangled notions were not to his 
taste ; he was an old shopkeeper before I was thought of, and if I 
did’nt alter my course, I should come to no good end—of that he 
was sure. He never saw it fail. The man wasright ; my honesty 
ruined me before I gave it up. Why Joe, said he, how should I 
ever have got along as I have—I mention this only for your good 
—he grew very solemn here—but for the goods I have dam- 
aged in my back-shop or down-cellar by pouring home-made bilge 
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water over Scotch muslins, Irish linens, and Manchester cotton- 
eambrics, converting the former into India-book, and ey 
the fineness of the two latter (while wet) full fifty per cent. 
Have I not sold more damaged goods than were ever wrecked on 
our whole coast—and for better prices too, wet and filthy as they 
were, than I ever could have sold the same for, had they been 
offered in their clean dry state—ay, and in larger quantities too? 
Don’t talk to me, sir. I know what lam about. I depend on 
those who buy a thing, not because they want it, but because it is 
cheap. Give me such customers, for twenty years longer, and I 
will buy out all their kith and kin, husbands, fathers, and all. Young 
man, he added, laying his hand affectionately upon my shoulder, 
I have promised to be a father to you ; and—and—here he began 
to snuffle, and the water stood in his little gray eyes—and I shall 
keep my promise. Hear what I have to say, my son—I must call 
you so—I am an old shopkeeper. You will be the death of me, 
if you do not reform. There is nothing to prevent you from 
being at the very top of your profession, if you will but give up 
these maggots of yours. Do then—there’s a good boy—do think 
of this ; and whenever you are in doubt, you have only to do asI 
do, and you will be safe. Your conscience will never reproach 
you. And here the venerable man left me, and I went to work 
in the same old path, refining upon all that I saw him do, till at 
last I came to be regarded as the highest authority in shopkeep- 
ing. I never lost my temper. I would put up with any thing 
from a customer. Ifa coarse or low-priced article was wanted, I} 
could always make it appear twenty-five per cent. better, by show- 
ing much coarser and lower-priced ones first. If a fine one, all 
the finer, by a similar management. Noman ever saw me show 
the very thing that was wanted first—I can say that for myself ; 
nor, in the whole course of my apprenticeship, (I know what I 
say, George—I speak advisedly ) did I ever show a linen-cambric 
or a fine cotton-cambrie, without wetting a corner and draw- 
ing it over my nail. Ah George, George, you have no idea of 
the difference. 

I laughed. 

Another thing, my dear friend. Nobody ever saw me sella 
seven-eighth shawl for less than nine-eighths ; nor a five-quartered 
table cloth for less than a six, or peradv enture a seven- -quartered 
one. I may add too, without boasting, that though I frequently 
sold my batt for less than first cost, I not only never lost by the 
long run of the day, but never by ‘the whole trade of the same 
customer. Let any other shopkeeper alive say as much, if he ean. 
And that though I always sold pins, needles, thread, tape, stock- 
ings and cheap -ealicoes, the market price of which every body 
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knows from Dan to Beersheba, for two-thirds the original cost, 
yet in the long run I never failed to make it up and more than 
make it up, to the same individuals, by tucking it on to the 
thread laces, or habit-cloths, or eap-patterns 

I looked at my friend here in astonishment. He was evidently 
engaged with all his heart and soul, in illustrating the business of 
the shop. 

Surely, said I, with your genius you might have struck out a 
new path for yourself; a more profitable and a more honest one. 

I believe you are right, my dear friend ; for now I think of it, 
I remember ; I used to say as much to my old master. Sir, 
said I—you may depend upon it, my dear sir, (I was very re- 
spectful at such times, for the old gentleman was rather touchy) 
—my dear sir, said 1, you may depend upon it, if people are all 
cheated alike, they are better satisfied than they would be to get 
their goods for half-price, if another got them lower. 

The gravity of Joe was irresistible here ; and the truth of what 
he said absolutely startling. 

Ask yourself, saidhe. After buying a bargain, as you thought, 
and as you knew, have you not felt vexed with yourself and with 
the trader, on hearing that somebody-else had got the same article 
for somewhat less than you had—though you higgled about it for 
half an hour, and went away and came back perhaps two or three 
times before you purchased? And on the contrary, though you 
have paid a high price for an article, have you not found comfort 
in hearing that somebody else who had been trying for a month, 
had never been able to get it anY cheaper ? 


CuaprTer IV.--CouNnTERFEITING. 


Ar last I grew tired of the life I led; ashamed of such petty 
pilfering, and used to lie awake night after night, revolving in my 
mind, a loftier, a more profitable, and at the same time a safer 
scheme. Nor was | long in finding out such a path. Do you 
know how to make paper-money— 

Sir 

Without any trouble or expense for engraving or paper ? 

I do not understand you. 

Well, well, don’t be angry with a fellow ; and you may hear 
something to your advantage. I knew a way—I discovered it 
myself, and that before I was fifteen, whereby I could make mo- 
ney, hand-over-hand, as we say on board ship, without risk or 
trouble ; mere boy-play ; mere netting to keep a fellow employed. 
You may do it any where—may be you’d give something to 
know, George? 
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Have you brought me here for this, said I. What do you 
know of me Joe, that you should take into your head to—to——. 

Never mind; tell you for nothing. It will give you some 
idea of my genius, and prepare you for the issue of my story, 
which if you think proper, you may publish to the world when 
you go back to our country. 

I have no curiosity on the matter, but 

But you would like to know nevertheless ; I understand you. 
It may serve you at a pinch as it did me. You know, I suppose, 
that all our banks are in the habit of receiving their mutilated 
bills, at par. 

Yes. 

Do you not see, therefore, that you may easily put together a 
bank-note by piece-meal, which would be received by the bank, 
and paid by the bank, though it would cost you nothing but your 
labour for a few minutes. 

A vulgar trick, Joe ; a poor vulgar trick. It has been tried be- 
fore, but our banks are not so foolish now; think you they would 
receive a piece of your patch-work ? 

Receive it—yes, indeed. Patch-work! You do not under- 
stand me. You are like the rest of the world—I see deeper into 
things. You and those who have tried the trick as you term 
it, are every-day knaves—I beg your pardon—I speak of theory 
you know. But what should you say, were I to offer such a 
note—so cleared by me, I call it clearing—all in one piece, in- 
stead of fifty or five hundred pieces ? 

Say—I should say the thing was impossible. 

And yet—look you. These you see are all bank of England 
notes. Here he spread a heap of ten-pound notes on the table. 
Now, if this note, holding one up, were one of the bank-notes 
we have in America, it would be received, would it not, though 
so much of this corner were off? (folding down a large piece of 
the corner as he spoke.) 

Certainly, said I. 

Now after folding over so much in this way—I fold it over in- 
stead of tearing it off, because we can’t afford to tear off any part 
of a bill in this country, you know; the bank of England is not 
to be done so palpably, as our banks over sea—Observe me 
well. Now I take another note of the same denomination, and, 
after tearing off a piece about one third or one fourth larger, from 
the same part of the bill, in this way,—here he folded over about 
an eighth part of the whole note,—I replace the part torn off, by 
the smaller piece taken from the first. No bank of our country 
would refuse a bill of this kind, even if they observed that a 
small strip was missing—would they ? 
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No, said 1; were I in America now, I should receive such a 
bill without hesitation. 

Very well. You see now that I have a larger piece to work 
with. Now I try a third—a fourth—a fifth—a sixth, and so on, 
taking a large piece, and supplying the space with a smaller one 
each time, till I have cleared a ten pound note for myself! 

Very true. 

Nor is it made up of patch-work as you supposed ; but on the 
contrary it is a whole and perfect note—the breadth of your fin- 
ger only being absent without leave from one corner. Why sir, the 
thing might be done here, with the greatest ease in the world—if 
you were to employ twenty or thirty notes instead of ten, as I 
should in our country; for even here, they receive notes that 
have been divided for the mail, or torn by accident, if no visible 
part is missing—half the breadth of a letter from each would give 
a whole note clear. 

I am astonished at your ingenuity, said I. 

But Ihave not done with you. I was never satisfied with 
mere theory ; and so after having tried the plan I have described 
to you, and succeeded, and beat all the rogues I knew, it occur- 
red to me that I would try something else. But what ?>—Here 
was the question—what ? After considering the matter a whole 
afternoon, I made up my mind to be what nobody else that I knew 
had the courage to be. 

And what was that pray ? 

An honest man. Ah—you may smile ; but show me one down- 
right honest man if you can. I never saw one yet. I neversaw 
one who would tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, always and every-where. I never saw one who, if he 
were buying or selling, would do exactly as he would be done by 
—I never saw one who could bear to be tempted every hour of 
the day in trifles. And so I determined to be that man. I tried 
—I tried for five years, with a sincerity and a vigour, which if you 
knew all that I endured, all that I suffered—by temptation, pov- 
erty, and grief, would astonish you. But I prevailed, and got a 
high character for integrity ; and preserved it until a new idea 
struck me. I had done a good deal of mischief in my youth. It 
was not enough that I had reformed now; that I did no more in 
my maturity. The old score was never to be wiped off in that 
way. I had passed counterfeit money. The greatest scourge of the 
country, at the time I speak of, was a gang of counterfeiters who 
hung on the outskirts of our territory, and poured in their bad 
paper like a deluge upon us. Now, said I to myself; what if I 
try a plan to trap the ring-leaders and bring them all to justice, will 
not that go far to make me what I must be, or die—a distinguish- 
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ed man? Evil I was weary of. The very vulgar were almost a 
match for me there—I could only go a certain length and there I 
must stop. It was not so in the loftier and more exalted, self-de- 
nying career of virtue; there 1 might be alone by being merely 
a lover of truth, a doer of truth, and a speaker of truth. How 
much more, if I had the skill to contrive and the courage to ex- 
ecute such a plan as this. 

I could have interrupted him here ; but he shook his head in 
a way that I felt as a rebuke. 

Let me alone, said he ; let me tell you my story in my own way. 
In half an hour after the idea first entered my brain, the whole 
plot lay before me like a map. I could see the issue with a spirit 
of prophecy ; and before another week had gone by, I was clo- 
seted with the governor of Massachusetts. 

Which governor of Massachusetts ? 

Caleb Strong, sir, said he, striking his hands together and 
gnashing his teeth ; Caleb Strong, sir, one of the best men that 
ever walked the earth. But for him, however, I should now be 
the talk of my whole country, for my virtue, instead of being 
what I now am, a—a—but, no, I will not betray myself to you, 
till I have done with my story. 

What was your plan ? 

You shall hear. I determined to seek out the gang who were 
believed to infest the woods for a part of the year, between the 
Canadas and the New-York and Vermont frontiers, where the 
smugglers, outlaws and horse thieves “ most do congregate.” I de- 
termined to offer myself to them—to lead them on, step by step, till 
I was master of their whole conspiracy, and then at a favourable 
moment, lead them over the lines, and betray them to justice. 

But how, pray—how ? 

By sharing their peril; by outstripping the boldest of them— 
by going greater lengths than the bravest ever thought of going. 

Still I do not perceive. Would they not sacrifice you, if they 
discovered you? 

Certainly. 

And even if you succeeded, how were you to escape—what 
was to become of you in the eyes of the world ? 

If you had suffered me to tell the story my own way, you'd 
have known that long ago. My plan was this. When I called 
on the governor of Massachusetts, he heard me through like a 
father—shook his head—refused to encourage the idea—and 
would have persuaded me to abandon it. But no—my mind was 
made up. Life I was ready to risk; and as for death, 1 eared 
little for death, if I could obtain a lofty reputation. All I asked 
of the venerable governor, was this. My name to you sir, said 
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I, is John Pray. By that name I shall be known hereafter till 
my vow is accomplished,—the good man stared at me when I 
spoke of my vow, as if he thought me alittle awry in the upper 
story. All I ask of you, said I, is to interfere with your preroga- 
tive, should I be arrested within the territory of Massachusetts, 
and with your influence, if it should occur in any other of the 
states, to save me from punishment. My plan is to pass counter- 
feit money as freely as the best—to do it however only where it 
may help to gain me the confidence and good will of the gang. 
Of course therefore I shall put myself in great jeopardy. If I should 
be arrested as a counterfeiter, before I have brought my plan to 
bear, all that I beg of you is to open this sealed letter which 
contains my true name, and that of my family, with references for 
my character, on being applied to by any body hereafter in be- 
half of John Pray. Young man, said the governor, I dare not 
encourage you in this wild scheme. I am willing to believe your 
story, for your deportment is much in your favour; but you will 
be in great jeopardy; and who knows but you might be tempted 
to avail yourself in some unworthy way of the very protection 
you are now seeking. How can J be sure, continued the good 
old man with a smile, that the bold, fearless temper which I ob- 
serve in you may not have led you to this very plan, for the sake 
of passing counterfeit money with impunity ? No, no—I can have 
nothing to do with it as the governor of Massachusetts. 

For a moment I hardly knew which way to look ; the affair had 
never offered itself to me before in this way. But I am not of 
a temper to give up where there is a shadow of a chance left. 
Sir, said I, with all the composure I could assume, I do not ask 
you to protect a highwayman or a thief. I do not ask you to in- 
terfere as a governor, but asaman. Hereafter should I be arrest- 
ed, as I may have to be, in bringing about the arrest of the troop, 
all I ask of you is, to open the letter I now leave with you, and 
bear witness for me that I applied to you at this time—the date I 
pray you to affix to this letter which is signed with my fictitious 
name—that I did so avowedly with a view to the very course I 
have now pledged myself to pursue. Good morning, sir. 

Stop, if you please. If I should agree to do all you desire, it 
might be of no use to you. It would be but a circumstance in 
your favour. 

True, said I, and that is all I hope or expect from it. As only 
a circumstance in my favour I am willing to regard it, and abide 
by it before judge and jury. If my conduct hereafter should not 
agree, strictly and scrupulously with a fair interpretation of what 
I avow there, let me suffer the consequences. I know what I 
have to fear, and I do not mean to shrink from the worst. 
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Again the worthy governor tried to make me abandon the pro- 
ject ; but seeing that all he could say served but to confirm me 
in it, he grasped my hand—as my own dear father would, if he 
were alive, and said to me—they were his last words—never 
shall I forget them—never—never. They have been a consolation 
to me where nothing else on earth could reach me or comfort me. 
—Young man, said he, if you succeed as | hope you may, and as 
I begin to believe you may, now that I see your determination, 
you will have done that for your country which no other man has 
ever had an opportunity of doing since the Revolutionary War. 

I left him, and went straightway to Montreal. Before a month 
was over, I was lodged in a magnificent hotel there, side by side 
with the most accomplished scoundrel I ever saw. I cultivated 
his acquaintance, and after a while had the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that if I had any good money to lay out in pictures, I could 
be accommodated. I avowed my purpose forthwith—detailed 
my experience about counterfeit money; and to prove myself 
worthy of co-partnership, took out some five-dollar New-York 
bills, and made a five-dollar note before his eyes, in the way I 
have explained to you. I need not stop here to describe how I 
went on from step to step, after this, till I had made myself mas- 
ter of all I wanted to know. Enough to say that I was master of 
it and of them—of the whole gang, with all its multiplied ramifica- 
tions from Georgia to Vermont, ringleaders and all, and that after 
I had been watched a twelvemonth, going to sleep every night 
among those who would not have scrupled to put me to death any 
where, if they had suspected the truth; after being followed 
by spies—tempted in cities—waylaid in the forest, and pur- 
sued whithersoever I went as by my own shadow, I came to be 
acknowledged by them as one of the master-spirits of the whole 
northern confederacy. And yet I was really known to but few. 
The understrappers, they who did the drudgery of the work, 
might have encountered any of the chiefs any day in the year 
without suspecting them. We were all in business of one sort 
or another ; lived like gentlemen; and took especial care when 
we passed over the line, to have a plenty of good money with us, 
and only here and there a bill, such as any body might be sup- 
posed to have by accident. When I saw you in the Kennebec, 
I was gathering up all the ends of my web, and preparing for the 
catastrophe. Three of the leaders were at New-York, one was 
at Philadelphia, and another was at the public-house where I 
stopped in Bath. You may remember him; a serious gentlemanly 
looking man, who made a contract there with a ship-builder. 

I do, said I. 

It was there that I first ventured to play against myself; but I 
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could not bear to cheat poor Hodges out of so valuable a horse and 
sleigh, though he had backed out of his own offer, and tried to cheat 
me, and therefore I took the course I did—one of great danger to 
me as | told you then ; for if my companion had come to a know- 
ledge of it, | should have been put out of the way without mercy, 
or obliged to fly for my life. 

A sort of free-masonry, hey? 

No: they are worse—they are the Illuminati of this New- 
World. After leaving you, I steered straightway into New-York ; 
but still I could not bring about the issue. A part I could easily 
entrap, if I would; but I wanted the whole—and it was near a 
twelvemonth before a good opportunity occurred. On the very 
day before I was to betray them, I was arrested and sent off to 
jail. I triumphed in the joy of my heart, I remember; I look- 
ed upon myself as a martyr, at the worst. But some how or 
other, I could not persuade the man who had me in custody to 
put any faith in what I said ; I urged him to go to the mayor with a 
note from me, requesting the privilege of an interview; but he only 
laughed in my face. I would have written the names on a paper, 
and put every thing in train for the arrest of the others, but I dared 
not run the risk with a stranger, and was afraid of being precipi- 
tate. In a word, I was packed off to the common jail, glory- 
ing in the future as if I had nothing to fear, but every thing to 
hope from the reproaches that were heaped upon me, and fully 
determined to wait for a favourable day ; as I knew that instead of 
suffering in the estimation of my companions, I should rise every. 
hour by this new assurance of my sincerity and zeal; and to go 
through every thing, misery, delay, a trial at law, any thing and 
every thing, before I would risk the failure of my plot by a pre- 
cipitate disclosure. A change in the breathing of the narrator 
made me look up. 

Sir, said he,—after a brief struggle with himself—sir—George 
I mean—that is—I shall not detain you much longer. I shall go 
straight-forward now to the catastrophe. I sent for a lawyer. I 
put him upon the track, and though he was very dilatory, (being 
paid for every visit) we had brought every thing to bear, and I 
was just on the point of laying the whole matter before the pro- 
per authorities, when I found—God forgive me—a glass of that 
water there, if you please. 

I helped him to a tumbler, which he emptied at a draught, 
and proceeded. 

I found, sir—swallowing with difficulty—I found, sir, that Caleb 
Strong, the governor—my hope and refuge—my only hope and re- 
fuge on earth, was dead—dead—absolutely dead. He had died on 
the twentieth of November, only three days before. A dark, fright- 
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ful misgiving instantly fell upon me. Here was I—a forger—far 
away from all my kindred—with no living creature to advise me ; 
regarded by the very lawyer J employed as one, who, to save him- 
self, would appear in the state’s behalf and betray his brethren. I 
shuddered at the idea, and strove to bear up against it; I even 
tried to tell the story to him, the trath and nothing but the truth ; 
but my heart failed me, when I encountered the look of his dull 
eye, and saw the expression of his thin lips and shut mouth. He 
did not believe one word of my story—I saw that, and therefore 
I determined on the spot to have no communication henceforth 
and for ever about my case with any mortal man ; but to have the 
proper enquiry made by another. [I wrote to a friend who knew 
me in my youth; but my letter—my last hope indeed sir—pardon 
me George, if I behave like a child—above a year afterwards, that 
very letter was returned to me through the general post-office. An- 
other to whom I referred in my folly, sent back a paper to me ina 
hand-writing that I knew—think of that, sir, in a familiar hand- 
writing, my heart aches now when I think of it, declaring that Joel 
Day perished at sea in his boyhood. Yet more—my trial came on ; 
I argued my own ease like a fool—and lost it ; and it was more than 
three months before I received any satisfactory intelligence about 
the packet I had left with the good governor of Massachusetts. 
He had probably put it away in some very safe pigeon-hole, 
where it may be found half a century hence; for nothing was 
known by the family or friends, either of itor me. Here was a 
pretty termination of the heroic adventure I had engaged in. 
Life risked, health wasted, character thrown away—and all I 
had left, was the reputation of a counterfeiter who, to save him- 
self, had betrayed his comrades. I was ready to dash out my 
own brains in the paroxysm of rage that followed. For three 
months I went to my daily work without lifting my eyes or open- 
ing my mouth. I hated the very face of man—the light—the 
sky—every thing alive. But I eseaped, George, I escaped! I 
got away, in spite of all their guards! I leaped the wall, stood 
the fire of a platoon, at half-pistol-shot, and before the next sun 
rose, there did not breathe a freer creature within the whole cir- 
cumference of the earth. But 1 was an altered man. I was no longer 
the fool I had been. The best part of my life, and all that was 
worth living for, had been lavished for the benefit of the public. 
That public owed me something for this. And so, sir—having 
no character to lose now, I determined to be of a truth what I 
had pretended to be before my escape—a forger—and a forger 
on a magnificent scale, too. 

Nay, George, do not leave me yet. One moment more and 
you shall be free. I was not a man to travel in a beaten path. 
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I had suffered by the law, and I determined to be revenged by 
the help of the law, and that too in its abode of power. You 
understand me—others were afraid of British law. I deter- 
mined to trample on it once before I died, though my life should 
pay the forfeit. You knew me at school. What I was then, I am 
now—save that now I have got my growth in every thing. 
Whatever I have determined to do, is done. You were aston- 
ished at my virtue— 

Louder, if you please. 

At my virtue, I say, when I stepped forward to clear the un- 
happy man who was on trial for his life, the other day. 

Certainly, for even if you were the forger ; that is—I beg your 
pardon—if you knew the bills to be forged, there was virtue, 
and extraordinary virtue, in the avowal ofgyour agency. 

Virtue—virtue—such is the idle and perverse judgment of the 
world. I was a hero in America—I say it again ; a hero, sir, if 
ever there was a hero on earth, and there I passed for a forger. 
Here I pass for a hero, and yet here—here—I am nothing more 
nor less than a wholesale forger of British government-bills. 

Man—are you mad ? 

Not mad, most noble Festus ; I speak the words of truth and 
soberness. 

But if so, why run the risk you did, in appearing to save that 
poor man ? 

Pshaw. That poor man, as you call him, was my accomplice. 

Heaven and earth ! 

We drew lots to see who should pass the money, and trust 
the other to appear. 

But how could you trust each other ? 

Because we knew each other. It was a plan of my own. I 
knew that no jury on earth could ever find a man guilty, even 
though an officer of the crown should go so far as to lodge infor- 
mation against him, who had come into full court, in the way 
I did, apparently to save another at the risk of his own life. 

I sat speechless before him—afraid to move, afraid to speak ; 
unwilling to go away, as a stranger, yet unable from downright 
fear to hold fellowship with such a man. 

You may wonder why I tell you this? 

I do, indeed. I might betray you. 

Betray me—you—you—one of the society of friends, a play- 
mate of my youth—oh, no; I have nothing to fear; I knew you 
too well for that, George. 

But why have you told me? 

Simply that you may tell my countrymen of it, after you return 
to America. They ought to know the truth. My father-in-law 
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and our old school-master deserve to know it. But for them, I 
should have been a youth of exalted virtue, a man without reproach. 
They drove me astray ; they made me what I am, an outcast and 
a fugitive upon the face of the earth; a felon, a wretch. Pro- 
mise that you will repeat the story when you get home. 

I do—I will. 

Good bye, God bless you. He started up, and before I could 
stop him, he was gone—gone forever. 

How I got back to my own lodgings I never knew. But I was 
fatigued to death when I arrived, and the next day all that I have 
detailed here was like a dream to me—though a dream of truth. 





= 
SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


PROVIDENCE. 


I sevreve it though ; nor would all your rhetoric avail to con- 
vince me that it was not. _ 

What—Paul Cleaveland? A narrow escape—a miraculous pre- 
servation, or a providential interposition—which ? 

There now, Peter, you always look at a fellow so: and turn 
up your nose, and curl up your lip to match, with that wicked 


leer of your two gray eyes: but for all that, I do think the finger of 
God was injit. 


In what, brother Paul ? 

_ Why, Mary, for the matter of that, in what is it not visible ? 
Your brother would have you think the Almighty hand is never 
outstretched but to disarrange the order of nature,—nor his finger 
upraised but to point out devices to awe, and thunder-strike the 
hearts of his creatures. But you, Mary, you—with all your 
beautiful feelings about God, and nature, and harmony, and soul— 
you will not be misled by such sophistry. Look at yonder star, 
up there—in the clear blue sky—see! it “shoots madly from its 
sphere”—and look! it is running down the arch of heaven like a 
chain of molten gold,—there—there ! see its last scattered traces, 
like the luminous trail which a mighty ship has left in her wake, 
as she treads her midnight path. And now, where is it? And 
wherefore did it fall? Was not God’s finger in that, Paul Cleave- 
land? And is it not now in the wind, and lightning, and hail? And 
is it not now there—there, where that calm and placid stream rip- 
ples along on its quiet way, glistening in the star-light, like a fairy 
carpet of studded silver ? You are always telling, Paul, of the inter- 
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position of Providence ; as if Providence did not interpose between 
the conception and execution of man’severy design ;—as if— 
Well, Peter, but hear me. Last night as I was telling you— 
There it is, now. Mary, you see! Now for my part— — 
Let me speak, will you ? you will have all the talk, and so you 
always would, Peter Lamson: but you shan’t interrupt me now. 
Go on, Cleaveland. 
Well, then, take your eyes away from my face, and have done 


whistling between your teeth: how can a man tell his story, when 
another is a— 


Go on, Paul! 

Yes, brother Paul, do go on! 

I was last night reading in my chamber, and I had hauled my table 
up to my bed, so that I could throw my chair back, and lean upon 
my pillow, and still have my candle near enough to me to permit 
me to read by it easily. Right opposite, you remember the win- 
dow Mary, facing to the north-west—well, right opposite to that 
window, sat I, reading— 

What were you reading, Paul ? 

How you do interrupt me: I can’t go on, if— 

Don’t, Peter! don’t. 

Go on, Paul Cleaveland. 

Weli there I was, reading—no matter what—and in that same 
window was my /£olian harp, and the beautifully breathing 
breezes from the gentle west were playing over its strings witha 
thousand ‘ unwritten’ and unconceived harmonies, and so soothing 
were they, that they threw over me a dreamy slumber: how 
long I slept, I know not; perhaps for two or three hours, when 
a quick chilliness came over me, a8 from the opening on a sud- 
den of an air-passage in a subterranean chamber, and a shrill and 
clashing burst of wild music, as if a thousand lyres were at the 
same moment swept rudely, came upon upon my ear, and I started 
to my feet. The only light in the room was that which was shed 
feebly from a small bit of paper, which had been fastened around the 
bottom of my candle to support it in its stick; and which had 
caught fire alter the candle had burned down, and was fast con- 
suming as it lay upon the cotton coverlid of my bed, blazing and 
burning, when the gust of wind which caused the pealing of the 
harp to waken me, blew it to the ground, as J then thought. I 
looked out at the window—the wind had just before changed, 
and now came fresh from the north-west, and the first blast of the 
gale had awakened me in time to— 

To what, Paul? for the fire would have fallen from the cotton 


sheets by the force of the wind, even if it had not aroused you ; 
and of course— 
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True! but who then would have been awake to discover that 
this same paper but half burned, had fallen into my ammunition 
basket, beneath the head of my bed, where I had placed it 
the day before, on my return from shooting—and over which I 
had been sleeping all this time—and— 

Wbhy—Paul ! B. 8. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE FORTY-SECOND PSALM. 


Although to this beautiful specimen of ancient Hebrew lite- 
rature the royal name of David is not prefixed,—nor indeed any 
clue given in the title that would naturally lead us to suppose 
that he alone was the author,—yet it is generally acknowledged 
by modern biblical critics that he was the indisputable composer 
of the psalm, and it is believed that there is sufficient evidence 
of an internal kind to warrant such an opinion. Notwithstand- 
ing the Talmudical writers have sweepingly asserted to the 
contrary, and without a shadow of satisfactory evidence giv- 
en the authorship to the “Sons of Korah,”—in fact these 
profound theologians have gone so far as to say, in direct 
contradiction to the whole course of antiquity, and even of 
revelation itself, that David never wrote any of the psalms,— 
they however magnanimously grant that the ‘ royal Proph- 
et,” is entitled to all the honour of being the actual collect- 
or of these beautiful and affecting poems into one book or 
volume, as we now have them in the sacred canon. But 
it requires no labouged argument to prove the Talmudical 
writers of little or no authority in sacred criticism. Not- 
withstanding the profound veneration in which they are held 
by the Jews, who esteem their works infinitely above the writ- 
ten “‘ Law ;” inasmuch as D’Israeli says, “that of the twelve 
hours of which the day is. composed, nine should be spent in 
studying the Talmuds, and only three to the reading of the 
Scriptures,” the poor Jews are miserably deceived in this 
matter, and their supposed infallible guides, very doubtful au- 
thority. This will appear evident enough for my present purpose, 
by examining very superficially, some of the psalms on which 
they have expressed their opinion. The ninety-ninth for in- 
stance, like the one under consideration has not the author’s 
name prefixed to it, but most probably (according to Calmet) 
was written by some pious Jew during the captivity :—but 
the Talmudists unhesitatingly say it was composed by Mo- 
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ses the law-giver, when we actually find the author of the psalm 
speaking of “‘ Samuel the Prophet,” who was not born till about 
three hundred years after the death of Moses. 

That the one hundred and tenth psalm (which these writers 
ascribe to Melchisedec) was composed by David, there can be no 
doubt—as we have the direct testimony of the Saviour, and of 
the apostle Peter to this effect. I am well aware such authority 
would not be received as of weight by the unbelieving Jew, un- 
to whom the bare name of the blessed Founder of our holy re- 
ligion is an utter abomination ;—but unto us here, who know, that 
Jesus Christ was the promised Messiah, and his apostles unim- 
peachable men, such testimony is conclusive. The evidence to 
which I allude is recorded by St. Matthew—and thus: “ while 
the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked them, saying, 
what think ye of Christ? whose son is he ? They say unto him, 
the Son of David. He saith unto them, how then doth David 
in spirit call him Lord, saying, the Lord said unto my Lord, sit 
thou on my right hand, until I have made thine enemies thy foot- 
stool? If David then call him Lord, how is he his son?” It 
will be observed that our Saviour quotes from the one hundred 
and tenth psalm, and expressly ascribes it to David. The testi- 
mony of St. Peter is equally explicit: “For David is not yet 
ascended into the heavens, but he saith himself the Lord said 
unto my Lord, &c.” Peter quotes the same psalm, and more 
emphatically, if possible, ascribes it to David. 

Such testimony must be considered conclusive, and the Tal- 
mudical writers of course entitled to little respect in most cases 
of the kind. Having shown (and I think it: must be acknow- 
ledged satisfactorily ) that the Talmudical writers with all the ad- 
vantages arising from the early ages in which they lived, are not of 
unquestionable authority in sacred criticisms ; but on the contrary, 
(as we have seen in two instances, and many more of the like 
might be shown) are oftenin gross error : it remains to be consider- 
ed what evidence have we that David wrote the psalm in ques- 
tion? And here it must be acknowledged that we have no positive 
proof whatever,—but should we on that account despair of ever 
knowing the real author? and leave this beautiful and affecting 
poem that has no superior in the whole range of sacred litera- — 
ture, to be disposed of according to the prejudiced opinions of 
writers, whose unqualified assertions and fabulous traditions, have 
become a hissing and a by-word, to all modern theologians? 
Certainly not !—for in acknowledging the want of positive proof, 
I do not mean to be understood as virtually acknowledging the 
actual want of every description of evidence ; but merely the 
inability of furnishing that kind of testimony, which in all cases; 
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is of primary importance, and of course the first to be sought 
after; but where such evidence cannot be had, it follows that 
the next best possible kind should be obtained. In order, 
therefore to establish my proposition, viz, that David was the 
actual author of the psalm in question, evidence must be had 
from the psalm itself, as no other can be had; and it is firmly 
believed that a sufficiency of evidence can be drawn from this 
quarter, to convince every thinking and unprejudiced person, 
that be alone was the author—and such testimony cannot cer- 
tainty be objected to. In fact, evidence of this kind, is often- 
times the very best we can possibly have ; amounting to a moral 
certainty, although in its real nature, precisely the same as cir- 
cumstantial evidence; but every one knows, how often our 
courts of justice are governed, even in cases of life and death, 
by testimony of this description. I shall now endeavour to bring 
out the evidence in support of my proposition. I would how- 
ever, in the first place premise, that some of the psalms were 
composed by David !—this fact I have established, in one in- 
stance, (and it might be done in many more) by proof, that can- 
not be controverted so long as the New Testament is received 
as the revealed “ Word of God.” We have, therefore, beyond 
all doubt, one psalm of acknowledged authority :—one written 
by the “royal Prophet” himself :—now, if this psalm of un- 
questionable authority, be taken as a standard or test, and the 
psalms of doubtful origin be applied to this standard, by compari- 
son, it will in very many instances convince us, that a large pro- 
portion of these doubtful poems, were eomposed by none other 
than the “ sweet Psalmist ;” a remarkable similarity of style, as 
to peculiar modes of expression and metaphor, will be observed 
in the psalms written by David ;—but above all a fervent, hum- 
ble strain of unexampled piety and resignation, under the most 
afflictive dispensations of Divine Providence. These peculiar 
traits are very discernible in the beautiful psalm under con- 
sideration—and it is believed that a careful investigation and 
comparison will convince unprejudiced minds, that it is in fact 
one of the genuine productions of David. But the authority of 
the psalm rests not alone on this foundation ; there is proof in- 
finitely stronger that he was the author; and to show this, I shall 
now come directly to it. 

It is generally believed that the psalms actually written by the 
“ sweet Psalmist of Israel,” were composed during remarkable 
periods of his eventful life. Such as the xi, xxxi, xxxiv, and 
some others in the persecution by Saul. The ii, xviii, and ma- 
ny more at the commencement of his reign. The Ixii, lxx, and 
some others in Absalom’s rebellion. In this last class, is included 
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the psalm under consideration, when the good king, in a precari- 
ous state of health, was obliged to flee his palace, and Jerusalem 
his chief joy, “for the land of Jordan and of the Hermonites.” 
By referring to the second book of Samuel the Prophet, we 
learn that this rebellion,—this wicked and unnatural design of 
Absalom’s, was matured with consummate skill and boldness,— 
the conspiracy was strong and unexpected ; Ahitophel, David’s 
chief counsellor, “‘ the bosom friend in whom he trusted,” had 
joined his rebel son; in fact, “the hearts of the men of Israel 
were after Absalom,” and the good king was obliged to make a 
shameful and precipitate flight, while his blood-thirsty enemies 
pressed heavily upon him ; this he describes in the first verse of 
the psalm, in a manner so truly affecting, that the sensibilities of 
our natures are immediately enlisted in the royal sufferer’s be- 
half. The metaphor used is one of the most striking that can be 
imagined— 

*¢ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 

So panteth my soul after thee, O God !” 


And I have thus paraphrased it :—As the hart, closely pur- 
sued by the hunters, and ready to faint and die through weari- 
ness and thirst, would naturally pant for the cooling water-brooks : 
So David, driven from his home and the sanctuary of the living 
God, and closely pursued by his blood-thirsty enemies, longed 
for the spiritual consolation of the Most High, to support and 
comfort him, in this dark and mysterious dispensation of his Di- 
vine Providence. This interpretation it is believed gives the 
genuine meaning of the text, and that without straining or distor- 
tion,—and if this be correct, a degree of evidence is derived from 
the internal structure of the psalm, of great weight in support 
of my proposition. 

The grand object of the unhappy David and his small band 
of devoted followers, in their precipitate and disastrous flight 
from Jerusalem, was to gain if possible, the other side of Jordan 
before Absalom could collect a sufficient number of men to justi- 
fy a pursuit. It was now summer time :—and the passage of the 
river was both difficult and dangerous, as at this season it regu- 
larly overflowed its banks, forming a stream of considerable 
magnitude, and a current almost irresistible-—add to this the 
darkness of the night, at which time it is supposed the passage 
was effected. It was while here surrounded by dangers and dif- 
ficulties which must have appalled the hearts of his followers, that 
David composed, as it is believed, the beautiful psalm in ques- 
tion; and we find all parts to agree exactly with such a situation. 
After comparing himself with so much force and propriety, to the 
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hunted hart, ready to faint and die through weariness and thirst, 
and lamenting his own dangerous exile from his home and the 
sanctuary of God, where “he had gone with the voice of joy and 
praise, with a multitude that kept holy days,” and which he seems 
to have regretted infinitely more than the loss of his throne : He 
breaks out with this fervent exclamation,— O my God! my soul 
is cast down within me ! therefore, I will remember thee from the 
land of Jordan and of the Hermonites, from the hill of Mitzar !” 

Hermon was a range of bleak and desolate mountains on the 
other side of Jordan, and at the extremity of the land of Israel, 
and covered almost continually with snow,—but the pious mon- 
arch was in some degree consoled with the hope, that even there 
—in desolate banishment,—far from his home and “ Jerusalem, 
his chief joy,” he should be enabled once more to worship his 
God with comparative joy and security ; * another thing (in the 
words of the elegant Randolph) which struck David on this ocea- 
sion, was the noise of the waters and waves, sounding in his ears 
—“ deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water-spouts,” tor- 
rents of water poured down on each side of him,—those. below 
seemed to answer to those above, and to threaten instant and ig- 
nominious death ; a dreadful sound to David in his almost hopeless 
situation, and at the dead of night, and by comparison, he sets 
forth his own calamitous condition in the most beautiful strains 
of Divine Poetry :—* All thy waves and thy billows have gone over 
me!” but his hope in the Lord—the God of his Salvation did not 
failhim. ‘ The Lord (he says,) will command his loving kindness 
in the day time, and in the night, his song shall be with me ;” nor 
did the event deceive the pious King’s expectation. By the morn- 
ing light he and all his followers had safely crossed the Jordan : 
“ There lacked not one of them,” and he immediately found him- 
selfin safety. The country flocked unto him, and he was sooa 


able to raise an army powerful enough to engage and overcome 
his rebel son.” H. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Darsy’s View or tHe Unitep Srares. Philadelphia, Tanner, 1828. 
By this work, which appears to be well written, well printed, worked off on good 
paper, ornamented with respectable maps, and fair tables, we learn among other 
matters, (page 531,) that they have a county of Wiscasset in the State of Maine, 
and that the chief towns in the said county of Wiscasset, are Warren and Topsham ! 

Our folks have heard from over sea about the Island of Virginia, the State of 
New-England, Washington, Philadelphia, &c. &c., but this beats the geographers of 
the British parliament, and the editors of the British empire, all hollow. 
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Letrers on Rexicious Persecutions. By a Catholic Layman. 
Fourth edition. Philadelphia. (Gratuitous.) We are glad to see these letters 
travelling through our country, and should be rejoiced to find them on the table of 
every protestant alive who is able to read English. We boast a good deal of our 
tolerant character ; but with all our toleration at Jaw, there is little or none in 
fact, for those who are decidedly and largely in the minority, whether Shakers, 
Swedenborgians, Universalists, Unitarians, or Catholics. But the last have the most 
reason to complain ; for it is not to be denied that our mistakes with regard to them, 
are greater and more pernicious than with regard to any other sect of christians 
whatever. The great body of our people, yea, even of the well-educated, the se- 
rious and the enquiring, do conscientiously believe that nearly one hundred thousand 
of their fellow christians are idolaters and image-worshippers ; that they claim for 
their great High-Priest, the Pope, the power of forgiving sins otherwise than as the 
church of England does, and as every other church or man may do ; that is, by de- 
claring unto the people *‘ being penitent,’’ the absolution and remission thereof ; that 
that they also claim for their Pope, the power of permitting sin, by licences under 
the name of indulgences ; and the power of discharging people from the obligation 
of oaths, whatever they may be; that they are not allowed to study the scriptures 
under any circumstances ; and that they hold that no faith should be kept with 
heretics, that is, with people of a different belief. It is high time that these wicked and 
foolish errors were done with here. The pamphlet is well written, crowded with 
facts and arguments which are always honest, and generally satisfactory, and deserves 
to be generally read. The only exception we now observe, is in the passage re- 
lating to indulgences, p. 60—which, though honest enough, judging by what we 
know of the author, is far from satisfactory. 

In page 5—we observe a doubt strongly expressed with regard to the author- 
ship of a work, purporting to be by J. B. White, a Spaniard ; which work is more- 
over said to be ascribed with strong probability to Dr. Southey. 

Perhaps the respectable author would not have been so sure that ‘no man ever 
wrote in a foreign language so wholly free from the idioms of his native tongue ; 
and that the work carries in every page the strongest internal evidence of having 
been written by a man whose vernacular tongue is the English,’’ if he bad known 
the fact, that it is really common for Spaniards to speak our language so well, as 
hardly to be distinguished ; that some lecture in it with facility and success—Cubi, 
of Baltimore, for example ; and that many write it as well as our good writers, el 
Senor Cubi may be again mentioned for this, as well as the author of Don Esteban 
and Sandoval, a Spaniard by birth and education, whom we know, and who cer- 
tainly did write his novels in England, without help : and that the J. B. White men- 
tioned here, is the Rev. Blanco White, a Spaniard by birth, we believe, and edu- 
cated for the church in Spain, but of English parents, or of an English father ; and now 
the editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Hosart’s Reports. First Am. from the fifth English edition. By John M. 
Wiliiams, one of the justices of the C. C. P. of Massachusetts. Boston, Hilliard, 
Gray, Little, § Wilkins, 1829. 

Law books have been, we might say are, the scourge and curse of our country. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are paid every year, first by the profession and 
then by the community, for worthless compounds of worthless law, republished 
books that are not needed, or would not be needed, if they were not published—but 
being published, the lawyers in good practice, who have no time to read, are obliged 
to buy them, lest they may give their adversaries some unknown advantage ata criti- 
cal moment ; and having bought them, they charge them to the public. Every law- 
yer in large practice if he is not on-his guard against imperfect editions with notes, or 
old works with new names, or-a new editor, will have to pay about half as much 
every year as it would cost him to support a family. We know of many, whose aver- 
age law-bill is a thousand a year, and this for books that are hardly worth the binding 
after a new edition appears. In the mother-country they are honest enough, when 
they publish a new editition of a law book, to furnish the buyers of the first with the 
amendments and corrections in a pamphlet shape, so as to spare them the cost of 
buying a whole book for the value of a few pages. 
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The book now before us, however, is an exception in several respects, though not 
in all, to what we have said. Purged as it is, by the American Editor, from the super- 
fluities and lumber, of the English Hobart, it is wanted by the profession, and would 
have been a treasure, if it had been well illustrated by American occasions. But it is 
not—one whole series of able reports are not so much as referredto. We allude to 
Greenleaf’s, in four large volumes—they are among the clearest and ablest to be found 
in the whole body of English law ; yet after being liberally used by Chancellor Kent 
in his great Commentaries on American Law, by Metcalf in his large and clever, 
though rather incorrect, edition of Starkie, (we judge by what occurred to ourselves 
not long ago, when of three authorities referred to, two were not in existence, and 
the third was to a volume of Espinasse, that nobody here had ever met with,) and 
by Judge Story in his last edition of Abbot on shipping, and in the later volumes 
of Mason, they are not even mentioned by the Editor of Hobart. Nor do we ob- 
serve any reference at all to the New-Hampshire Reports. And the consequence 
will be—that by the time we have paid for this edition of Hobart, we shall have 
another on the anvil, by somebody else, or by the same editor with indispensable 
corrections, amendments and additional authorites. 

To save him trouble, therefore, in preparing a new edition, we will refer him now 
to a few cases on the law of real property, which as a lawyer he cannot read with- 
out pleasure. Babb and wife vs. Perley, 1. Gr. 6—is a clear, manly assertion of 
two points, one of which is entirely new : first, that a husband has no right to com- 
mit waste on wife’s land, though coverture is a suspension of the remedy at common 
law : and secondly that if a judgment creditor extends his execution on the land of 
the wife, he succeeds only to the legal rights of the husband, and not to his impu- 
nity for waste. Hubbard vs. Cummings, 1. Gr. 11, is a good case too, on the law of 
constructive confirmation by infants. And so is that of Fosdick vs. Gooding, 1. Gr. 
31, a very able case, to show that husbands may affect, though not destroy the right 
of dower. Prop. of Shapleigh vs. Pilsbury, ought to be studied wherever the 
old-fashioned learning of grants to pious uses has to be investigated. In the second 
volume, we might refer to the Kennebec Prop. vs. Laboree, p: 275, and to 
Vose vs. Handy, ib. 322, for good law and good learning ; and to Little vs. Pal- 
lester, IMI. 6, for a masterly argument by Orr, one of the ablest lawyers of New-Eng- 
land, which was published at length by the Reporter, contrary to his usage, on account 
of its worth, as to the right of action for trespass on land held by tenant at will: 
to Rowe vs. Hamilton, ib. 63, where it is decided that a feme covert, during cov- 
erture, cannot release her right of dower directly to the baron : to Tinkham vs. Ar- 
nold, ib. 120, to show that the enjoyment of a legal right, however long, furnishes 
no presumptive evidence of a grant: to Low vs. Ross, ib. 256, for the law and of- 
fice of a new-assignment: to Robinson vs. Swett, ib. 317, for much of the best 
law of disseisin: to Baker vs. Baker, 1V. 67, on the subject of dower, and to How 
vs. Ward, ib. 195, on that of fraudulent conveyances. We refer to no commercial 
cases, to none of a local nature ; but only to such as are wanted, and would be of 
general use to the profession. 

We may observe that Mr. Greenleaf is credited in the preface with some of the ab- 
stracts and references, in the first part of the volume ; and we suspect the distin- 
guished jurist alluded to, is Mr. Justice Story. Be it so ; his law opinions are always 
worth having, though anonymous. We wish we could say as much of others that 
appear every day with the titles of the author blazoned at the top of the page. 


Tur Turesuine Instrument. A discourse, by Zelotes Fuller (a Univer- 
salist.) Philadelphia. The object of this preacher is to prove that there is actually at 
work now throughout our whole country, a stupendous plan for the establishment of a 
national faith. J1e is probably right so far—but is undoubtedly wrong in much that 
he says of the enginery employed ; though the Bible-Society, if they do in fact sell, 
instead of giving away their bibles, are betraying the public, and preparing a terri- 
ble reaction for themselves. He goes too far ; but still much that he says may be 
read with advantage. 


Tasies or ConreMpoRARY CuronoLocy. Portland, Shirley & Hyde. 
The plan of this work is excellent, and the execution as good as the plan. Eve 
diligent reader is delighted and surprised to find people contemporary, whom he had 
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been led to imagine, by a detached course of reading, to belong to different » if 
not to different worlds, as well as different —— ™ i 
Sermon, sy GrorGe Kee ter (a Baptist.) Haverhill. The object of this 
reacher is to encourage the spread of Sabbath-Schools. And we hope, nay we be- 
ieve, that he would have little opposition to fear, if sabbath-schools were what the 
pretend to be, sabbath-schools, instead of sectarian nurseries. Not that they are 
so ; but many are ; and therefore it is, that with many good people they are looked upon 
with jealousy and fear. One argument, which is frequently dwelt upon by those 
who are friendly to sabbath-schools, even for the promotion of peculiar tenets, may 
be mentioned here. _It is said that among a hundred, or even two or three hundred 
culprits, in jails and penitentiaries, only two or vhree are found who ever saw the 
inside of a sabbath-school. Now this would be entitled to great respect, if the whole 
body, or nearly the whole body of our people were educated in sabbath-schools. 
But as they are not, and as perhaps not more than two or three per cent. are, what 
does it amount to? Go to a southern jail, or work-house, or penitentiary, and reckon 
up those who have been educated in a particular state of the north—say Massachu- 
setts. Would it be fair to conclude from the fact of only two or three being found 
from Massachusetts, that therefore to be educated in Massachusetts was a guarantee 
against the vices that lead to punishment by law? We believe that so far as educa- 
tion goes, sabbath-schools are a blessing and a security, but no farther ; and that 
working as they do in general with those, who, if they were not at school on the 
sabbath-day, would be in mischief, they are among the very best of schools. 
SELECTION FROM PERRIN’s Fasies. By A. Borman. Philadelphia. 
This, with several other works of the same sort, and one by the same author, we 
hope to find time to speak of in detail hereafter, is in our view, the best elementa- 
ry work ever published for the use of English readers in French, and of English 
translators from the French. In Le Traducteur Francois, by Mariano Cubi y So- 
ler, of Baltimore, a London copy of which now lies on our table, there is a very im- 
portant improvement in the typography of French, and a dictionary on a plan altogeth- 


er new. ‘The verbsare all printed in italics ; and the wee | or vocabulary shows 


the tenses of the verb at length, and the participles declined. For example—if a be- 
inner meets with auras, ‘he is not expected to know already that auras comes 
rom the verb To have, or that avoir in the third person singular of the future, be- 
comes il auras; but he finds the very word itself auras, with the definition attach- 
ed to it, exactly as if it were a substantive. These are most encouraging helps to a 
learner. In the ladies’ Lexicon, which has lately appeared, the author has adopted 
asimilar plan. People who are in the practice of writing all day long, and every day 
in the year, know not how to make allowance for women, who are called upon to 
write a page or so but once a month, and who are continually losing what they once 
knew of orthography and of the structure of irregular verbs ; they have no pity 
neither for children, who are but beginning to penetrate the subtle mysteries of lan- 
guage. But they should bear in mind that while nothing is to be learnt, every thing may 
be lost, without practice. Men have forgotten their own language in the course of a 
twelvemonth. It is very true that M. Cubi’s reading lessons are much too difficult— 
certainly for those who would have occasion for the vocabulary at the end of the 
book ; that they are never translated literally enough ; and that the sounds of the 
French vowels given by him, in the outset, are wrong almost without one exception. 
But in other respects, the French Translator is a good book, and the plan very good. 
M. Pommeraye too, whose grammar, published at Philadelphia in 1822, is one of 
the best.we know for a scholar, has one idea which might have been followed out 
by M. Bolmar with great advantage. ‘The former separated with a line those words 
which the inexperienced reader would be likely to unite, after being told to carry 
his final consonants forward to the next vowel ; supposing them to begin the next 
word. For example—Un soldat romain | avoit un proc?s.....Le soldat fut assez franc 
| et assez hardi. The pretty good French scholar would be sure to read the above 
romai-navait ; fran-ket, as most people read avant eux and envers elles, as if they 
were written avan-teux, enver-zelles ; and why? Because they have learned to 
say avé qu’eux for avec eux—and ché-zelle for chez elles. But M. B., instead of 
separating those letters which a pretty good French scholar would be sure to unite, 
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unites those which a beginner would be sure to separate. For example—He puts a 
mark ~ under the two words which are to be tied together, by a transfer of the 
concluding consonant to the next beginning vowel, thus : ne vous aflligez pas mon ami, 


which phrase, being read properly, sounds as if it were written thus ; ne vou-zaffli- 
geZ pas mo-nami. ‘ 

Another excellent idea of M. Bolmar we have yet to speak of ; it is new with 
him, though something of the sort may be found in the preface to Nugent’s Diction- 
ary, and in Dafief’s Pronouncing Dictionary. He prints all the mute e’s, which 
form so large a part of every French phrase, and go so far to distinguish a native, 
and the silent syllables (like the le in tranquillement) and the un-aspirated h’s, in 
italics. Of this, too much cannot be said—habits of speech are easily acquired from 
the habit of reading in this way. You remember without being at the trouble to 
remember ; just as it is with the laws of your own language. If we had time, or 
space, nothing would be more agreeable for us than to speak of the literal transla- 
tions of M. Bolmar, who has improved upon the Hamiltonian plan as it is called, 
by separating the two translations ; for it is very difficult not:to see what is always 
before you, and therefore a pupil must either copy or cheat. One remarkable thing 
however in M. Pommeraye’s grammar, adopted from Dumarsais, we cannot pass 
over. It is this. After giving passages from 'Telemaque (the worst of all possible 
French for a beginner) with a correct or free translation upon one page, he divides the 
next page perpendicularly, throwing away one half the paper, and occupying what 
is left with a /iteral translation. By this contrivance, the pupil is spared the labour 
of copying, and the fatigue of looking without seeing ; for this half page covers 
what he does not wish to see, and may always be referred to nevertheless without 
labour, when he is in difficulty. If all these improvements were united, what a book 
for students in every language might be made ! Meanwhile we should recommend to 
all beginners by themselves, to try to write down the verbs from memory ; to go 
over them at intervals of a week, not for the purpose of correcting the errors, or of 
supplying the omissions, but for that of marking both, to be supplied afterwards, 
by a new effort of memory. In this way the greatest difficulties of any language 
may be readily overcome. You like to travel over a path, where you can see your 
improvement at every step. As often as you are able to correct or supply a word 
from memory, so often have you a leap of the heart for your reward. So with transla- 
tions. If you translate literally to-day, you re-translate the same thing a week from 
to-day into the original language, from memory, without referring to the author, till 
you have got through ; and referring to him then, not for the purpose of correcting 
what you have written by his help, but only that you may put marks on what is wrong, 
to be corrected afterwards, on another going over, in the same way, if you do this, 
you will soon learn to take pleasure in what is at first the most irksome labour we 
know of. With a little perseverance however, any body may learn any language 
in this way, without help. 

SERMON BEFORE THE Domestic AND Forrr1GNn Misstonary Society. 
By Alonzo Potter. Boston: R. P. & C. Williams. If the sincerity of men’s 
faith may be judged of by the price they pay for enjoying it ; or in other language, 
by the sacrifices they make of that which by common consent in the world is re- 
garded as one of the greatest, if not absolutely the greatest of earthly blessings— 
wealth ; then do these people who are engaged in the rescue of the heathen, give a sort 
of proof, which in amount, surpasses all that they who spend their money otherwise, 
in the very nature of things, can have it in their power to offer. And why may not 
the sincerity—we do not say the soundness of their faith, be so judged of? Un- 
doubtedly it may. Why therefore should we not look upon their virtue and courage 
in the missionary-cause as at least an astounding and magnificent proof of their sin- 
cerity, however we may regard the missionary-cause itself ? 

As a sermon, this by Mr. Potter is able and eloquent ;'and worthy of being read, 
even by those who cannot believe with him in the larger part of his doctrine. 


AMERICAN WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


On the 20th of Octpber 1829, will be published by Monroe & Francis, Boston, 
the first of Five Volumes of ‘* Antediluvian Antiquities, Translated by an American 
Traveller in the East.’’ This work will contain general views of the theology, 
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history, poetry, laws, literature, and manners, of ‘* The World before the Flood.’’ 
The lator will publish them at his own expense, devoting the profits, in remem- 


brance of his own orphanage, to ‘Orphan Asylums,’’ ‘* Dorcas Societies,’ and 
other charities. 


American Lisrary.—lIt may be presumed that the American mind has already 
produced at least One Hundred Volumes, worthy of perpetual preservation. The 
task of selection may be a difficult one, but it ought not to be doubted that it may 
be accomplished, in a manner that will do justice to all our writers, any part of 
whose works can have a fair right to descend to posterity, and at the same time add 
to the glory of America. 

A gentleman, in the rapid decline of life, who has for many years paid very uncom- 
mon attention to American books—who has long realized the ancient poet’s wish— 


O rus, quando ego te aspiciam ? 
who is an enthusiast in the cause of letters, and is proud of his enthusiasm—and who 
can say, with great sincerity, not only, crescit apud me admiratio antiquitatis, 
but also, 

Indignor quidquam reprendi, non quid crasse 

Compositum, illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper— 
will, with intense delight, and without reward, devote no small portion of his hours 
of leisure to the assistance of a competent editor of such a great national work. He 
also subscribes five hundred dollars to’ the ‘‘ capital’’ required for publication. 

Communications to be addressed to Messrs. Munroe & Francis, Boston. 


*‘ VicisstrupEs oF Lire, Lerrers, AND THE AGeE.’’ The author of this work 
was a ‘* Farmer’s Boy”’ ininfancy, and a soldier as soon as he had strength to shoulder a 
gun. Desirous to do justice to all his countrymen, it has been peculiarly pleasant to 
him to revive the fading memory of once celebrated merit, and, with feeble but sin- 
cere zeal, to vindicate unpopular but brilliant talent. ‘* Distinguit rationem officio- 
rem ac temporum, vicissitudinem laboris ac voluptatis.’’ 

** In this day of small things, amid a thousand omens of evil, how would our 
hearts burn within us, could Washington and Hamilton again talk with us by the 
way. We of the past ‘* Age’? have seen them. Would to Heaven we could see 
even their shadows as we glide to the tomb !’’ 


NEW ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Aw Encyclopedia of Plants, with ten thousand engravings on wood, comprising 
description, specific character, &c. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening. 

An Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 

Historical Account of Discoveries, and Travels in North America.—Including the 
United States, Canada, &c. by H. Murray, F. R. 8. &e. 

A system of Surgery, by John Burns, M. D. 

Personal Narrative of Pravels in Colombia, by Baron de Humboldt, from the ori- 
ginal French, by Helen Maria Williams. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, by William McKenzier, of the Glas- 
gow Eye Infirmary. 

A new and improved edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, in 3 vols. quarto, by Todd. 

A new edition of Thomas’ Modern Practice of Physic. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott in 10 vols. 8vo. 

Instructions in all kinds of Gymnastic Exercises, as taught and practised in the 
shools of Germany. 

ENGLISH WORKS FREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

Devereux, by the Author of Pelham.—Grant’s Essay on the Coins of Scripture. 
—Home’s Surgical Lectures, vols. 5 & 6.—Humboldt on Physical Geography.—Hos- 
king’s Popular System of Architecture.—Life of John Locke, by King.—Southey’s 
Life of General Wolfe,—Zoologia Americ Borealis, by Richardson. 





Correction or No.1. The concluding paragraph in the article on painting, 
p. 51, is in the words of another ; and therefore should have been marked with in- 
verted commas. 
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To CorrEsPonDENTS, 

Julian was too much indebted to the acknowledged author. He must depend 
more upon himself. 

A Friend, who believes that the rich are looked upon as the nobility of our 
country, may be sure of one thing, namely—that we have nothing to fear from a 
nobility, whose houses are broken up and power distributed anew at every death 
among their body ; whose privileges are never fixed but for a few years, never he- 
reditary, and always returned to the body of the people at the end of each generation. 

T. R. we hope will bear in mind, hereafter, that articles for a Magazine require 
to be carved with sharper tools, and trimmed with more care than the best of news- 
paper essays. ‘The art of magazine-writing is the art of concentration. It is the 
portable soup of literature we need—an ox boiled down to what a tea-cup may hold. 
The flavour and the nourishment may be saved, without preserving the age— 
the hide, horns or hoofs. 

J. E. L. should have been replied to long ago, but for the change of the Yankee 
to a magazine. Our limits now will not suffer us to go at length into the subject. 
We may add that *‘ I’ll keep thee, emblem of past,’’ won’t do, for English ; that 
the extracts from Milton, where worse and worst are employed are not in point ; 
that we know of no instances where past is used as worst as in the following sen- 
tences :—‘* When the worst comes, it comes unfeared ;°’>—** Of God, or hell, or 
worse, he recked not :’’ or ‘* We are at worst on this side nothing :’’—that in the 
passage, ‘* I’ll keep thee, emblem of past,’’ the word past is nothing—neither an 
adjective nora substantive ; but requiring the to make it a substantive, and something 
more, either expressed or understood, to make it an adjective ; and that in this, ‘* Of 
God, or hell, or worse, he recked not,’’ worse is a substantive, though capable of 
being rendered either an adverb or an adjective, by mapas word or two, as here : 

** Was never man, who most conquests achieved, 
But sometimes had the worse, and lost by war.’’—Spenser. 

Or in ‘* Judah was put to the worse before Israel.’’ Alexander deserves an 
abridged hearing. 


The Warrior-Bard, J.F.R. If the whole were worthy of many parts, would 
be most welcome ; but it is not, and so unequal is it, that we are obliged to throw 
it aside ; preserving only a few words of the whole. 


Bards of the western world, behold ! 
A shining light hath gone ; 

Your beacon to the ground is dash’d, 
And ye are left alone ! 

Yet from the glittering fragments, spread 
Like riches of a mine 

O’er every nation’s sea and land, 
A steady glow will shine ! 


* * + * 


A moan went through the sky ! 
And blue waves sung their solemn dirge, 
As passed the dead one by. 


The Song of a Minstrel. Of this, pretty much the same thing may be said. 
As a whole, it is not good enough—the author might do a thousand times better. 
Parts are fine. pare ‘ ; 
what is that lone, toss t 9 
Which cometh up the ont ~ 
The ocean birds, with flapping wing, 
Scream o’er it fearfully ; 

The dashing waves upon it fling 
Their foam, and toss it on ; 

What is it, Sea! that thou dost bring ? 
Oh ! can it be thy son ! 





